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n} fonday, 21st June, from Didcot to Oxford at 3.15 p.m, on the 
arrival of the up train from Exeter, Bristol, Cheltenham, &c.—On 
Tnesday, 22nd June, from Paddington to Oxford at 11 a.w., from 
Oxford to Paddington at 5.15 y.m.—On Wednesday, 23rd June, from 
Paddington to Oxford at 7 a.m., 9 a.m.,and Il a.m. The 8.30 a... 
trains to Reading will also go on to Oxford; from Oxford to Pad 
dington at 9 P.M., 7 p.m.,and 10 r.w.—On Thursday and Friday, 
24th and 25th June, from Oxford to Paddington at 11.45 aow., eall 
ing at Didcot and Reading.—On W ednesday, Thursday, and Fri 
day, trains will leave Oxford at 11.45 a.m. and 10 p.m., to meet the 


Down Mail Train at Dideot.—Return Tickets issued at Paddington 


during the Commemoration week will be available for the day of 
issue, or the following day. i 








INTERESTING CoLLECTION oF VALUABLE ANTIQUITIES. 


xc . 
MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
<Y. WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
W orks illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on Fripay, June 25, at 
One precisely, a highly interesting COLLECTION of ANTIQUI 
PIES, chiefly collected by the present proprictor during a resi 
dence in Greece ; comprising ancient Greek glass, amongst which 
are some rare and new specimens; Greek bronzes, including two 
very fine and perfect helmets from Olympia, and some complete 
mirrors with stands; Greek terra cotta vases, tazze, &c., including 
some items of the greatest rarity and beauty ; antique Greek gold 
ear-rings, consisting of several pairs of the most exquisite and 
minute workmanship, and in the finest state of preservation; a 
highly interesting Panathenaic vase, with the rare reverse, repre 
senting the Victor carrying off the Athenian prize, and another 
with full-faced Satyr, a vase of high quality and preservation ; 
fine Etruscan bronzes and pottery, specimens of Nola ware, inte 
resting antique objects in terra cotta, from the ancient city of 
Tarsus; Venetian glass, some valuable and rare antique jewellery, 
of much interest and importance, found in a tomb in the neigh 

bourhood of Amiens. May be viewed two days prior, and Cata 

logues had; if in the country, on receipt of four postage stamps. 











BeavTirvut Contectrion or Watrer-Cotourn DRawInes, THE Pro 
PERTY OF CHARLES Forp, Esa., or Barn. 


MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works of Art, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wel 
lington Street, Strand, on Sarurpay, June 26,at One, the valuable 
COLLECTION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of Charles 
Ford, Esq., of Bath ; comprising fine examples of the productions 
of some of the best English masters; with a few Paintings. May 
be viewed two days prior. ‘ 





VaLvuaBLe CoLLecrion oF Hisroricar DocuMENTS AND INTERESTING 


Avrocrarna Lerrers. 
A" ‘ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
& and 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on Monpay, June 28, 
and following day, it One precisely, a very interesting COLLEC 
TION of HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, illustrative of the Naval 
History of England during the period of the Civil War and the 
Commonwealth, formerly in the Collection of the late Mr. R. W. 
Silvestre, of the Strand; including very interesting papers, with 
autographs of Oliver Cromwell, Richard Cromwell, Bradshaw, 
nearly all the Regicides, &c., together with a few books illus 
trating that period; also, an interesting series of autograph letters 
of authoresses, authors, and literary characters, illustrious states- 
men, military and naval commanders, painters, aud engravers. 
May be viewed Friday and Saturday prior, and catalogues had ; 
if in the country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 





THE INTERESTING CoLLEcTION oF AvToorarnH Lerrens OF 
Mons. BERARD, CONSIGNED FROM Paris. 

7 

JOHN 


7 CY ‘ ’ r 
MESSES. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and 

WILKINSON will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, 
Wellington Street, Strand, on Wrpnespay, June 30, the interesting 
COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c. of Mons.S. Berard, 
consigned from Paris; comprising Historical Documents, with the 
Autographs of Henry VII. and VIIL., Queen Mary, Queen Eliza- 
beth; Autograph Letters of the Kings and Royal Family of France ; 
Autograph Letters of the various Members of the Buonaparte 
Family; including the Series of 120 Official Letters, all signed by 
Napoleon, comprising his Correspondence with General Baragay 
d’Hillicrs, when commanding the Army in Italy; together with 
Autograph Letters of the most eminent men of France during the 
last and present century. May be viewed two days prior, and 
catalogues had; if in the country, on receipt of four postage 
stamps. 
‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXXI.— 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
24th, and BILLS for insertion 





forwarded to the Publisher by the 
by the 26th instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


N OTICE.— The Subscribers to Mupre’s SELECT 
p LIBRARY are respectfully recommended to make early 
application for the following works, as the number of copies at 
present in circulation will shortly be reduced, in order to allow 
of an increased supply of other new and standard works :— 
Head's Paris in 1851, Stephen’s Lectures on France, Bray's Life 
of Stothard, Carlyle’s Life of Sterling, The Lives of Lord Jeffrey, 
Niebuhr, Bishop Stanley, Edward Bickersteth, Sarah M. Fuller, 
Southey, Wordsworth, &c Mitford's Personal Recollections, 
Walpole’s Ansayrii, Spencer's Travels in Turkey, Pridham’s Hun 
gary, Mason's Pictures of Mexico, Kelly's Colifornia, Neale's 
Residence in Syria, Wortley’s America, Napier’s Scinde, Roe 
buck’s Whig Ministry, Edwarde’s Year in the Punjab, Kaye's 
Affghanistan, Richardson's Boat Voyage, The Bnglish in America, 
Hoskin’s Spain, Harton's Lapland, I 
The Grenville Correspondence, &c. & All the pt 
are added as freely as subscribers may require them 

Single Subscription, One Guinea per annum; First Class Country 
Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number 
of volumes required. For Prospectuses apply to CHARLES 
EDWARD MUDIE, 610, New Oxford Street. 


r new works 


rd Palmerston’s Opinions, | 





Just imported, price 6s. 
| (AUIZOTS CORNEILLE et son temps, étude 

littéraire. One Vol. 8vo. 

Also, price 6s. 
GUIZOT’S SHAKSPERE et son temps, étude 

littéraire. One Vol. 8vo. 

Rarthés and Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great 
Marlborough Street, 





This day is published, price Is. 6d. with Illustrative Diagrams, 
| FYLEMENTS OF PRACTICAL GEOMETRY 
£4 FOR SCHOOLS AND WORKMEN. By the Author of 
“ Drawing for Young Children,” ** Arithmetic for Young Children,”’ 
and ** Exercises for the Senses,’ &c. &e. 
London: Groombridge and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
JOURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY of 
e LONDON. Vol. XV. Part 2. 
Annual Report. 
Mortality and Sickness of the Bombay Army, 1848--9 
Commercial Statistics. 
Attendance in Schools for Children of the Poorer Classes. 
Statistics of Chittagong. 
Effect on the Revenue by the Remission or Increase of Taxes 


CONTENTS = 











Cholera in England and Wales, 1848--9 
Tables of Mortality, Corn, Currency, &e., &e 
London: John W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand. 
] R. WINSLOW’S LECTURES on the ‘‘ Medical 
Treatment of Insanity,” “The Psychological Character of 
the Physician,” on ** Medico-legal Evidence in Cases of Insanity ,"' 
being the ‘‘ Lettsomian Lectures” delivered before the President 
and Fellows of the Medical Society of London, by FORBES WINS- 
LOW, M.D., will be published in the ** Lancet.” 
Lancet Office, 423, Strand. 


——a 


Just published, by Whittaker and Co., price 2s, 6d. 
| piscov ERY of AMERICA, and CONQUEST 
of MEXICO and PERU,in French. By Dr. PIRSCHER. 
.” A very interesting little book, with an excellent translation 
of it, and strongly recommended to beginners in French, 


GERMAN MADE EASY. By the same Author. 
price 6s. 
*.* The best practical introduction to the German Language. 
Just out, No. IT. of 
THE GERMAN LITERATURE OF THE DAY, 
giving a Quarterly Account of the Progress of German 
Literature. Four post stamps remitted to Mr. FRANZ THIMM, 
German Bookseller, 88, New Bond Street, London, will insure the 
regular continuation of this Periodical for one year. 


** 


Published this day, price One Penny, 


AN ANSWER to JOHN SMALL (of Fetter 
A Lane), and to his disinterested *“* Caution” to the Brighton 
Shareholders and the Public at large, against the Crystal Palace 
removal to “Sydenham.” By a Brighton Shareholdei 

Pelham Richardson, 23, Cornhill 





MORTIMER ON FIRE-WORKS.—New Edition. 
YYROTECHNY; or, a Familiar System = of 
RECREATIVE FIRE-WORKS. By G. W. MORTIMER. 
A New Edition, in l2mo, carefully revised, with Additions, and 
30 Wood Engravings of the Apparatus and Pieces, price 4s. bds. 
“A very useful manual to all who are fond of the brilliant art 
of Pyrotechny. It gives clear directions for making every species 
of firework.'"’—Moxuning ADVERTISER. 
WILDERSPIN'’S MANUAL FOR INPANT SCHOOLS. 
Reduced to 2s. 6d. cloth 


A MANUAL for the RELIGIOUS and MORAL 
INSTRUCTION of YOUNG CHILDREN in the Nursery and 
Infant School. With Music. By SAMUEL WILDERSPIN and 
T. J. TERRINGTON. Royal Svo, cloth, reduced to 28. 6d. 

PETER PARLEY’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BIBLE. A New Edition, in 16mo, cloth, with numerous Wood 
Engravings, price 2s. 6d. 

J. 8. Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn; 
and other Booksellers 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMAN & CO., LONDON. 


To be had of all Booksellers, New and Illustrated Edition 
of the 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES OF MRS. BRAY, 
oe Author of ‘* The Life of Stothard,’ &c. Revised and Cor- 
neral Preface and Notes, by herself. Completed 
in 10 vols. foolscap Svo, with Frontispieces and Vignettes, from 
Designs and Sketches by the late Thomas Stothard, R.A.,C. A 
Stothard, F.S.A., and Henry Warren, Esq. Price 608. cloth 

Any of the volumes may be had separately, cach containing a 
complete work, price 6s., as follows :— 





rected, with Ge 


Vol. 1. The White Hoods (with ; Vol. 6. Warleigh. 
general Preface). i ., 7. Trelawny. 
, 2. De Foix | ,, & Trials of the Heart 
: . The Protestant i ,, ® Henry De Pomeroy 
H 4. Vitz of Fitzford i; ,, 10, Courtenay cf Wal 
5. The Talba. ! roeddon 


” 
“Mrs. Bray's works entitle her to rank with the first novelists 
of her day.''——-Tur Times 

“Mrs. Kray is well, and deserves to be yet better known for her 
historical novels.’"—Qvanrenty Kevirw. 

“In these novels, Mrs. Bray's genius, judgment, and sound 
principles are combined to delight the understanding and to mend 





| 





the heart.’"’"—Lirraany Gazerrs 

“*s © With much dramatic skill, and generally witha vigour of 
painting and dialogue, which, had she withheld her name, could 
scarcely be believed to have come from a female writer. There 
are some very able scenes, where the grandeur of romance turns 
almost into poetry, and where pathos iteelf assumes a form that is 
noble.”"—Tue ATHEXAUM., 
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COLBURN & CO.’'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS. 


By Miss PARDOE. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c. 42s. 


“A fascinating book. A biography combining the attractive- 
ness of romance with the reliableness of history, and which, taking 
a place midway between the ‘ freseoed galleries’ of Thierry, and 
the ‘philosophic watch-tower’ of Guizot, has all the pictoria! 
brilliancy of the one, with much of the reflective speculation of 
the other.’’--Daity News, 


It, 
ATLANTIC AND TRANS- 


ATLANTIC SKETCHES. By Captain MACKINNON, R.N. 
2 vols. 2)s. 


IIt. 


FIVE YEARS AT NEPAUL. 


Ry Capt. THOMAS SMITH. 2 vols. 21s, 


’ “ & most complete and graphic delineation of Nepaul and Ne- 


piulese affairs.'—Jonw Bec. 


IV. 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 


2 vols. | 


CONQUESTS h. INDIA. By HORACE ST. JOHN 


2is. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


MARY SEAHAM. By Mrs. Grey. 


8 vols 


“An admirable work—a powerfully conceived novel, founded 
on a plot of high moral and dramatic interest.’"—Jonn Bere. 


II. 


CONFESSIONS of an ETONIAN. 
By C. ROWCROPT, Faq. 8 vols 
' “Pall of anecdote and lively painting of men and manners."— 
Grioer. 
ut. 


AMY PAUL. A Tate. 


2 vols. 





Now ready, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. bound, 


LIVES OF THE 
PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND, 


VOL. IV. 


By MRS. EVERETT GREEN. 


Comprising the LIFE of MARGARET TUDOR, Daughter of 
Henry VII., and Consort of James IV. of Scotland, &c. 


“Mre. Green, whose conscientious care and accuracy in histo 


rical writing we have more than once had occasion to praise highly, | 


has in the book before us omitted nothing that can throw light 
on the personal cheracter, the pursuits, or the various incidents 
which marked the lives of her respective heroines. Her style is 
attractive, and her opinions afford always evidence of judgment 
and impartiality 
library.""—FExaminen 


Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Mariborough Street 


Nearly ready, in One thick Octavo Volume, 


With Maps and Tinted Lithographs, 
WESTERN HIMALAYA AND 
TIBET; 


The Marrative of a Hournep 


THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTHERN | 


INDIA, 
DURING THE YEARS 1847 AND lags 


Br THOMAS THOMSON, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, 
Bengal Army. 


Dr. Thomeon was a member of a mission sent inte Tibet br 
the Indian Government, for the purpose of sclentifie « Xx ploration 
and in this work he gives an account of his travel« thr ugh th st 
littie known country He penetrated as far north as the Kara 
koram Pass, situated on the chain (the Kovenlun of Huambold: 
which separates the basin of the Indus from the plain of Yarkand 
Me crossed the Himalaya in three different directions, and visited 
Kashmir and Iskardo. The work gives many details on the phy 


sical structure of these mountains and ef Tibet, as well as on their i 


botany and geologr. 
Lendon: Reeve and Co., 5, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden 














THE PHYSICIAN'S HOLIDAY; 


A MONTH IN SWITZERLAND IN THE SUMMER OF is49 
BY JOHN FORBES, M.D., F.R.S., 


PHYSICIAN TO HER MAJESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 


WITH A MAP AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 





LONDON: WM. S. ORR AND CO., 2, AMEN CORNER; 


JOHN CHURCHILL, PRINCES STREET, SOHO. 





LL i tn ete 
a 


COMPLETION OF MACGILLIVRAY’S BRITISH BIRDS, 





In 5 vols. demy 8vo, price £2 10s. cloth, lettered, 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS 


Endigenous anv HM#igratorp. 





| Including their Organization, Habits, and Relations ; Remarks on Classification and Nomenclature; an Account of the 
= et oe my of Birds, and Observations relative to Practical Ornithology, Illustrated by numerous Engravings 
and Woodcuts. ; 


BY WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, A.M., F.R.S.E. 


PROFESSOR OF NATURAL HISTORY, KING’S COLLEGE, ABERDEEN, 


The Fourth and Fifth Volumes of this Work, completing the History of the Feathered Tribes, are now ready for 
publication, price 18s, each Volume. 





LONDON: WM. 8. ORR AND CO., 2, AMEN CORNER. 





BOOKS FOR EMIGRANTS, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


_ A Series of Books in all Branches of Literature and Science, adapted for Popular 
and Family Reading. 








Just ready, Second Edition, containing the Latest Information from the Gold Country, 


_ THE GOLD REGIONS OF AUSTRALIA. 


A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE COLONIES OF NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, 
AND SOUTH AUSTRALIA; 


With Particulars of the Weeent Gold Discoberics. 
BY SAMUEL MOSSMAN. 


Her work will be a valuable addition to any | 


TEN YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. 


BY THE REV. D. MACKENZIE, M.A. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER, CONTAINING THE LATEST INFORMATION REGARDING 
| THE COLONY. 





By the same Author, just Arrived, 


THE GOLD DIGGER: 


A Visit to the Australian Gold sields, 


WITH REMARKS AND HINTS FOR INTENDING EMIGRANTS, AND THE LATE 
CONDITION OF THE COLONY. 


BY THE REV. DAVID MACKENZIE, 


AUTHOR OF “TEN YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN THE COLONY.” 


sT ACCOUNTS oF THE 


LONDON: WM, 8, ORR AND CO., 2, AMEN CORNER. 
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The Roman State, Srom 1815 fo 1850. By 
Luigi Carlo Farin. Translated from the 
Italian by the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M:P. Vol. 3. Murray. | 

Tar third volume of Farini’s History con- 

tains the narrative of events at Rome from 

the flight of Pope Pius to the occupation of 
the city by the French troops. It gives an 
secount, therefore, of the short but memorable 

Roman Republic, one of the most interesting 

episodes in modern European history. Sel- 

dom has any author, so much involved in the 
events which he records, and writing so near 
the time of their occurrence, succeeded in 

presenting S80 clear and on the whole so im- 
artial an account of political movements and 

of party leaders. To the pages of his history 

Cee amnaferved the letting of his own 

ersonal opinions; and although the reader 

may object to particular statements, according 
to his own political and religious feelings, 


he will not fail to gather from Signor Farini’s 


book a correct and sound view of the State 
of Rome during its Republican interregnum. 
But what shall we say of Mr. Gladstone’s 
translation ¥ 

The Italian is of all languages to the elas- 
sical scholar the easiest to translate, and the 
most difficult to translate well. Refined and 
spiritual, abounding also in proverbial phrases 
and poetical allusions, great taste is requisite 
in an English translator, and much familiarity 
with the idioms of the language. Of these 
qualifieations Mr. Gladstone has shown him- 
self not to be possessed, as a few exam- 
ples will show. Speaking of the conduct of 
the Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany, Farini 
says, “ Havvi chi dice, che sin da quando ral- 
lentd i vincoli della libert&, perché il papa coll’ 
esempio aveva sciolti i popoli Italiani, scri- 
vesse all’ arciduca Ranieri, vicer’ di Milano, 
ed altri suoi consanguinei, facendo querela e 
beffa dei liberali che inuzzolivano.” 
Mr. Gladstone translates—“ There are some 
who aver that, even when he slackened the 
restrictions on liberty, because the Pope’s 
example had set all Italy agog, he wrote to 








This | 


me Archduke Ranieri, Vieeroy of Milan, and | 
others of his relatives, making both a griev- 
ance and a jest of the liberals, who were over | 


tue moon.” 
Such phrases as the following, expressive if 
wr elegant, are frequent—‘ There remained 
ton the "spate revolution or accommoda- 
hogaled oe i have not adopted, you have 
that season; . Paget . Nor was spectacle, 
“Mop lin; ng or the multitude, neglected.” 
rdint would go a-hunting after every mo- 
mealary whimse = if: 
alo in fag), thera Rovernors were 
grace, the } gy aghast and in dis- 
hon of a re 
rt i (bandera),” 
this alld eee e fatto, ) one cannot say in 
yelled accor , 2 OF as is usual voted, but 
sky-high,” he ve | hus did they mount 
tind we OO ees Mga gt extracts of this 
_ - give, the 
»0 doubt being su 


and Phrase-be 

and phrase-books ; 
hye +. = 
“ss 


th as Stand in dictionaries 
hao rte 2 gi the Italian words, 
tien of . Making even a literal transla- 
lowable . rical work some latitude is al- 
eT to avoid the unseemliness of 
Sometimes there are blun- 


an 


rach €xpressions, 


sansfedists mum (cheti) in expecta. | 
scue, the constitutionalists without | 
“A law was, at a word | 


y with the common herd of | 


ders less pardonable, because more serious, 
as in the closing sentence of the Fourth Book, 
in which a pious reflection of the Catholic 
historian is turned by the Oxford Protestant 
into irreverent burlesque. The whole sen- 
tence is worth transcribing, and will suffice to 
confirm the justice of our strictures on the 
frequent carelessness and occasional coarse- 
ness of Mr. Gladstone’s translation :— 

“ Non descrivo la pompa: pid grave & ormai il 
compito dell’ istoria, e la mente in altri pensieri 
inteuta sdegna folleggiare con volgo, che des di 
liberta danza sull’ abisso della servitd, e canta 
gl’ inni di lode e di gloria al Signore nei giorni in 
cui nella sua omnipotenza prepara i funeri alla 
discorde Italia.” 

Thus rendered by Mr. Gladstone :— 

**T need not describe the spectacle : the account, 
that history has to render, is too serious; and the 
mind, too intent upon other thoughts, cannot stoop 
to blow bubbles with the mob, who, drunk with the 
fumes of freedom, can caper on the very brink of 
servitude, and who put up hymns of joy and glory 
to God, at a moment when his Almightiness is pre- 
paring obsequies for distracted Italy.” 

The last clause we might have expected in 
a writer of the Tom Paine school. Gibbon 
would not have uttered the sentiment con- 
veyed by the words. The learned member | 
for the University of Oxford is the leader of | 
the party in the Anglican Church who advo.- | 
cate the revival of what have been called | 
“ exploded superstitions.” We cannot believe | 
that he intended any irreverence in the words, | 
but the use of them incidentally shows how 
near, even in language, the extremes of super- 
stition and of infidelity are liable to approach. 

Turning now to Farini’s History, hee is | 
the account given by him of the condition of 
the Roman populace at the time of the revo- 
lutionary epoch of 1848 :— 

‘No just judgment can be formed of the people 
of the Roman States, especially of those who are 
near the Capital, by comparing them with the in- 
habitants either of the great European capitals, or 
of the most civilized countries of Italy. Those 
French writers who cast the whole world in the 
mould of Paris, and model the Italian villager after 
the restless operative of France, do but vent fables | 
while they think they are writing history. In the | 
villages and wretched little towns of Comarea, of | 
Marittima and Campagna, and of La Sabina, there 
is more pomp of worship in honour of the Saints 
than of the Lord Christ: practices of devotion 
abound, but not the intelligent fear of God, nor 
the strength of love: that moral sense which is 
developed by sound religion and by civilization, is 
rare: there is the quarrelsome courage that belongs 
to high-mettled races, but by no means what is 
termed civil fortitude, which, acquired by the habit 
of freedom, refines, and I might say Christianises, 
the native fierceness of strong-handed men. In 
the majority there is gross ignorance, and conse- 
quently no kind of social intelligence: you have 
the wiseacres of the Church and the Corporation, 
as ignorant as the totally untaught, and more vul- 
gar, thanks to that sinattering of pagan knowledge 
which is the fruit of the garbled instruction, mis- 
called classical; the story of the two Bruti and the 
two Gracchi; Lycurgus the paragon of legislators, 
a few fables about the Homeric divinities, and 
some crabbed sentences from the Tragedian of 
Asti. Among the populace, there is not an idea | 











| of civilized life, not a notion of political existence: | 


| their notion of the State and the Government is | 
ry | an history for the Roman Republic, and foundec 


English renderings | 


confined to the tax-gatherer and the policeman, 
that of Religion well nigh summed up in a God 
who judges, and a Devil who destroys. Such was 
the moral picture of no small number of the Pope's | 
subjects, when caught in the whirlwind of 1848. | 
Yet the heady innovators would have them made 
on the instant into so many heroes; the clergy, 
who had trained them to that abject state, would 
have liked to make of them so many crusaders and 





| democracy. 


| of all nations. 
a man of mediocrity, but he is a real genius in point 


| the Roman Republic. 


martyrs: and we for our parts hoped they might 
prove capable of that resolute moderation, which 
is the climax of the freeman’s virtues; while 
foreigners find fault because neither the heroes, nor 


the martyrs, nor the moderates, were forthcoming!” 


Of the flight of the Pope to Gaeta, the 
measures of the Pontifical ministers to whom 
the government was deputed, the debate and 
decisions of the council of deputies, the nego- 
tiations with the Pontiff, the progress of the 
revolutionary party till the proclamation of 
the Republic, the state of the city, and the 
chief events of the time of the Common- 
wealth, and of the first intervention of the 
French in Italian affairs, this volume contains 
aminute and authentic record. The report 
of the proceedings and review of the charac- 
ters of the leading men of the several parties 
will be read with much interest. We select 
a passage from the account of Mazzini, the 
name most generally known in this country. 
After reporting one of his speeches in the 
Hall of the Assembly, Farini says,— 

‘*That he has no well-defined system, religious, 
social, or political, is untrue; for steady, nay dog- 
ged, he is in this one proposition, that Italy must 
become a single State, with Rome for her capital, 
through the medium of a revolution, a war, anda 
In theology he is a Deist, a Pantheist, 
and a Rationalist, by turns; or a compound of all. 
He might seem a Christian, but none can. tell 
whether Catholic or Protestant, or of what de- 
nomination. At one time he appeared in every- 
thing to copy La Mennais; another man without a 
system. He was not always a Republican, or did 
not show it, at any rate when in 1832 he invited 
King Charles Albert to act the Liberator. If Re- 
publican he were, it was a strange kind of Republic 
that he fancied, when in 1847 he exhorted Pius IX. 
‘to have faith,’ and thought him capable of every 
national, nay humanitarian, effort. At another 
time he wrote against the theories of what is called 
Socialism ; then, when the wheel went round, he con- 
cocted a fresh Essay, and allied with the socialists 
I consider Mazzini to be altogether 


of tenacity, along with unbounded pride under a 
modest and lowly aspect; he is of good morals, 
liberal, kind, most considerate to his friends, with 
a great gift of wheedling, and with a headstrong 
temperament amidst the universal debility of this 


generation. Amidst the vices of many of his fol- 


| lowers, he is virtuous: his language is easy, ima- 


ginative, insinuating; he has fantastic notions, 
which the vulgar take for sublimity; he has pity 
for the vices, nay too much also for the enormities, 
of his devotees, and he is always warm in the pro- 
tection of an associate. His habits and ways are 
democratic; nay he is an idolator of the people, 
whom, in heaven and earth, he puts on a level with 
God. Such, if I mistake not, are the sources of 
his power,” 

Although Farini was opposed to the Re- 
public, and thought that a moderate consti- 
tutionalism could flourish under a liberal 
papacy, his patriotism was roused by the 
French armed intervention, and the volume 
closes in a generous strain of sympathy for 
his country in its present state of degrada- 
tion :-— 

« A halo of Italian glory surmounts the bier of 
The strangers, who came 
down on us to rebuild the throne of the Popes 
upon the ruins of vanquished cities, and upon the 
carcasses of men baptized in Christ, have —— 

in 
the heart of the rising generation, as a creed, what 
was formerly but the crotchet of an individual or 
a sect. The Catholic Priesthood pours benediction 
on the arms of the stranger, and curses Italy and 
freedom: thus by degrees do the madnesses and 
crimes of Kings and of Courts succeed the mad- 
nesses and crimes of the people. Kings and 
Princes set their oaths at nought. One King only 
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in Italy holds his sacred, and keeps faith with 
freedom, with the Nation, with misfortune. He is 
of a devout and even highminded stock: he is 
Victor Emmanuel the Second, he is the son of 
Charles Albert. He was gallant in the field, and 
on the throne his grateful people style him the 
Truehearted King. Yet by his brother Kings and 
by the Priests he is cursed; such is the perversion 
of consciences; on such a slough, reddened with 
blood, do the powers of this world idly seek to 
build. But the Revolution nurses its strength, 
and, fermenting in the dark, bides its time and 
opportunity to burst forth with a renewed and fell 
impetuosity. The ruling powers are they that 
have renovated its vigour! The mind in its sad- 





SE 


ness outstrips the movement of events, and is lost | 


in dark forebodings of the future.” 


One word more in conclusion, as to the 
English translation. We must do Mr. Glad- 
stone the justice to say that he has in general 
rendered the author’s meaning with spirit and 
faithfulness. But we certainly expected some- 
thing more creditable to the taste and scholar- 
ship of the University of Oxford, from one 
whose new electoral requisition boasts of con- 
taining the names of we know not how many 
hundreds of first-class men, prize-men, and 
learned professors. 








A Ride through the Nubian Desert. By Capt. 
W. Peel, R.N. Longman and Co. 





'with what uninterrupted gooc 


Ir must have been a strange though sincere | 


philanthropy, that induced the son of our 


late honoured statesman to risk his life at the | 


close of last year in the hot interior of | © 
six days more our travellers reached Assouan, 


Africa, for the purpose intimated in this 
book. 


“T embarked,” says Captain Peel, | 


“with the object of travelling in Soudan, | 


to 
him from the selfish Mussulman—from the 
sordid European—to tell him there is a God 
that made us all, a Christ that came down 
and died for all.” Starting with these high 
and holy views, he penetrated along the course 
of the Nile as far as Labeyed, the capital of 
Kordofan, in lat. 14° N., and within the parallel 
of Nigritia, but arrested at this point with 
fever and ague, he made the best of his way 
home again, resolving, henceforth, to conduct 
his projects for the amelioration of Africa, 


Ye by the blessing of the Almighty to help | 


wreak the fetters of the negro—to release | and it was a pretty sight to see how all the 


Mount Sinai and Akaba, visited the sacred scenes 
of the Holy Land, and returned by Beirout home. 
He renewed his teaching; he was fond of it, and 
had excellent scholars ; and I was an idle man, but 
bent upon my purpose. He refused to accompany 
me. The time was approaching ; delay would have 
been fatal ; I asked him again, for the last time 
and at the last moment; he agreed, and ever 
since that has never faltered. A more virtuous or 
religious-minded man I never knew ; he is a firm 
friend, jealous of my honour, and would face any 
danger to serve me.” 

On the 11th of September last, Messrs. 
Peel and Churi started from Boulac, the port 
of Cairo, under the light of a full moon and a 
cloudless sky, with high anticipations of the 
result of their mission. The Nile was at its 
height, covering a vast expanse of country on 
either side and sweeping away villages, if 
small clusters of mud hutlings are deserving of 
the name, by its overflowings. Their crew 
consisted of eight light-limbed, light-hearted, 
Nubians, with a rais and steersman, and by 
the help of Mohammed and incessant callings 
on ‘the Prophet,’ they hauled away cheerily. 
On arriving at Keneh, five days’ sail from 
Cairo, the waters of the Nile began to de- 
crease, and the boatmen had to plunge through 
mud and swim canals. ‘It is astonishing,” 
says Captain Peel, ‘‘ how ver | endure, and 


emulate each other. Stripped of everything 
but their white skull-caps, they dragged the 
boat from davy-break till sunset, and their 
meals were water, bread, and lentils.” In 


on the borders of Nubia, and again testify 
thus kindly of their little crew:—‘* We passed 
several villages towhich our boatmen belonged, 


people, young and old, turned out to weleome 
them. It was a running fire of Salaam 
aleikom, Allah yasalemak (Peace be on you! 


God bless vou!) for miles.” 


—- 


like Mrs. Jellaby, in the land “ whose civiliza- | 


tion is 80 much more intelligent, and her Chris- 


tianity so genial." Captain Peel is eccentric | 


in his whims and movements; but that he is 
a sincere and pious-hearted Christian, and one 
for whose good intentions no one ean fail to 
feel the warmest sympathy, we have no man- 
ner of doubt. Before accompanying him on 
his perilous journey, we must give, in his own 
benignant words, a description of his travel- 
ling companion :— 

** As our journey now commences, I must intro- 
duce my friend and companion, Mr. Churi. He is 
*® Maronite of the Lebanon, twenty-five years of 
age, who left his country when a boy to be brought 
up at the Propaganda College at Rome. After 
receiving the highest religious education he left to 
make his fortune in the world without a shilling in 
his pocket, but with a pure heart, a gifted intellect, 
and a most implicit reliance on Divine Providence 
He passed through France, and settled in England. 
giving lessons in Arabic and Italian. I made his 
acquaintance about a year ago, through my wish 
to , arn Arabic for the purpose I am now pursuing, 
and was so much struck by his earnest teaching 
and his bigh character, that I asked him to accom. 
pany me on a visit to the East. It was to prepare 
myself for this higher task. We made a most 
happy tour, being absent from England exactly 
four months, having ascended the Nile to the 


second cataract, then traversed the Desert by 


Having reached Korusko, Captain Peel and 
his party now prepared to cross the Nubian 
desert :— 

‘* We left Korusko at one o'clock on the day 
following our arrival, our party consisting of Churi 
and myself, an Egyptian cook, and the Couwass, 
an Arab guide, and four Arabs. We had thirteen 
dromedaries to carry ourselves, the baggage, and 
water. I had been busy the preceding night and 
all the morning with other affairs, and cared only 
to see there was sufficient water, and then mounted 
my camel, without giving another thought that it 
was to cross the Nubian desert. My seat was an 
old sheep skin thrown over the wooden frame of 
the saddle, and instead of a water bottle I carried 
an aneroid. In a few minutes we had left life and 
vegetation behind, and were in all the sterility of the 
Desert. Our way lay amongst blackened hills and 
broken granite rocks, through a succession of wadys 
in a S.S.E. direction. We marched in silence, our 
camels advancing in line abreast over the broad 
pavement of close-packed sand. There was not a 
blade of grass, not even a withered straw, the rem- 
nant of some partial winter vegetation, and the 
heat was intense, a hot south wind blowing from 
the rocks with the breath of a furnace. and the 
sand was glaring with light. We halted at seven 
o'clock that night, but only to feed the camels ; 
there was no time to make a fire: we therefore 
drank water and ate onions for our dinner. The 
march was then resumed. I never was more 
fatigued ; my tongue was parched and the throat 
painfully swollen by the hot south wind. We 
came to a halt at twenty minutes past one o'clock, 
when I stretched my poor body on the sand to 

», and n y mind wandered by the side of rip- 
pling streams in the earthly paradise of England. 
At 5.15, having drunk water only for our breakfast, 
we were again on the march, and went on till 8.20 
under the sickening heat ofa morning sun, without 


sce] 





| tirely to soaked bread and water. 


nature they | 


| tea and rice in the evening. 











































food. Our halting place was on the side of al 
under a deep ledge, which afforded shade till noon 
The Arabs told us we were to sleep, and showal 
us the example, but the mind was too active «. 
I felt the necessity of supporting the body with 
food. I eagerly asked what we had brought and 
then learnt that we had come to cross this dese 
without a stick of fire wood, with no meat. no 
eggs, no vegetables, for even the onions were gone 
I turned with the fierceness of an African tornado, 
What was the use of a Couwass? What was the 
use of a cook? what was the use even of my faith. 
ful Churi? The cook and the couwass retired, but 
Churi’s temper is imperturbable, and he loves me 
too well to care for my hasty words. He said he 
had tried his best; he thought I knew there was 
nothing. The fiery passion soon fell at his sof 
answer, and I asked kindly to know what ¢ 


7 
ull, 


and 


¥ Lut 
really was besides our tea and coffee. There was 
only a bag of rice and some stale bread, which we 
had bought at Esne, and had baked in the sun, 
We then made a fire with camels’ dung and boiled 
the coffee and rice. This was our only food in 
crossing the Desert, and it came twice a day; it 
was boiled rice and coffee in the morning, boiled 
Churi’s diet was still 
more simple, for he confined himself almost en 
The thermo 
meter here at noon, under the shade of the deep 
rock, and held apart from the side, was 105°, the 
sky cloudless, with a moderate breeze from the 
southward. The aneroid had fallen considerably ; 
its lowest range during the day’s march was 28.25, 
being a difference of an inch and a quarter from 
what it was at Korusko, which gives an elevation 
of eleven hundred and thirty feet above the level 
of the Nile at that place. We left at 12.15 and 
marched till 6.15, when we halted an hour and a 


re 


| half for the evening meal, and at ten o'clock left 


| heat and the hot suffocating wind. 


? 
| direction like a bold sea coast, and the vast p: 


_ hand out, and caught it; 1 





the hills through which we had hitherto been tra- 
velling, and entered upon a vast plain of sand, 
There was an instant relief from the oppressive 
The air of the 
plain was fresh and even cold. We halted at24.¥. 
The rocky country from which we had emerg q 
lay to the northward, running in an east and west 
softened by the moonlight into a perfect ; 
seemed boundless as the ocean. It is the halt in 
the Desert by night that forms so sublim a scene. 
Men, camels, and baggage lie stretched upon the 
plain; all are still and scattered, yet all - 

bound together, all seem passing away; TMe'r © 
no other shadow but theirs to stain the soft purp« 
of the sand. And yet there isa melancholy in the 
Desert, and a gloom in the breast, that you cam 

dispel. Though lying in the vaulted chamber . 
the skies, the thoughts are not heavy, 
turn, they cling to all that 1s earthly. yin bet 
they not heavenly?’ What 1s there betwee af 2g 
and eternity? Are you not here alone! — 
though you have left life behind, you are ae sg 
Death is your companion, it stares you a ys 
at every step. Take care or you will — ; 

its victim. Leave the road, you perish; foln” ° 
track of the caravan, and rotting carcasses ©) 
milestones. Why is the voice of the catn"™ 
hushed, and why do you urge your catet® " 
See! your spirit is wounded; you are musi’; 


alt 
vel, 


‘ 


or 


3 are se 


~ 


secret in your own breast, and yet It }s kn gar 
all. Look at that horrid object that wed ’ : i, 
path, his head turned back, and eo bit 
open; he wanted water, Death nae wie the wind 
and choked it with sand; he wantee eyeye reach 
is laughing through his ribs; he struggi 
his journey’s end, his feet are striking iad 
The following extracts, 1 eB aa 
tration of the heat of the desert, W™ 
with interest :— ~~ closet 
‘Noon, under the shade of @ son@-St seas 
the ground and near it, the coolest ae ter 1 
from the draft ; aneroid 28°461, epmpegr weotl® - 
a strong southerly wind, as hot as 4 rian hat 
fully oppressive, cloudless sky; 8° PI the 2 


a id fue in % 
a poor bird came to take a — put By 
place, though aware of my presences pyercuw- 

_ t was quite * 
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hich it took most greedily, 
free; but it was too weak, and after 
distances, it lay down on the sand to 
» the bird came to was by “% or 
S 1, and whic 
ce. cond-tree, Close to the ground, 
“e al ge’ the thermometer, to be the coolest 
psy The heat of the sand at noon was 140°. 
open sand was piled up round the thermo- 
tor. but it W hot for more than a passing 
—_ but it was too 10 n P g 
touc 
art of the tent, 
before sunset. 


n° 1848] 


—— 


eee 


Wegave! 
and set it 
fying short 
die. The place t 


it some water, W 


he thermometer was suspended in the coolest 
but I forgot to look at it till just 
It stood then at 114°, but must 
have been higher in the afternoon, particularly at 
half: ast two, which is the hottest time of the day, 
for I found my white beaver hat had collapsed from 
the heat, Our two days ‘here passed very plea- 
ntly, for existence alone was a pleasure after so 
toilsome a march, and I lived like a water-rat, 
' f the tent to dive into the stream 
* . 


creeping out oO 
’ a * 


below. ° 
«November 2.—In the afternoon march of this 


day, the thermometer under the shade of the um- 
brella and on the camel, was 108°, although it was 
blowing a chilly north-east wind, 1 he Arabs cried 
out ‘Nar, Nar,’ fire, fire, so intense was the heat.” 


On the 11th of October, exactly a month 
fom Cairo, the travellers arrived at Barbar, 
and encamped in a garden beneath the shade 
of a sycamore tree :— 

“Barbar is the capital, and it is also the limit of 
Nubia, whose inhabitants are still called Barabras, 
from which comes the Greek word for barbarians. 
All above is the country of Soudan. It is in lati- 
tude 17° 59’ north by meridian altitude of Sirius ; 
its more common name in the country is El] Mouk- 
haref. Is isa large clean town, the houses stand 
apart, enclosed by a separate court-yard built of 
baked mud, and the sharp angle of their sides 
gives them a very neat appearance. The governor 
of the place showed us great attention: he was an 
Albanian, and I dined with him surrounded by his 
countrymen: he sent us a present of two sheep. 
The Barabras seem an indigenous race, totally dis- 
tinct from either Arab or negro. They have classic 
features, and light well-proportioned limbs, and 
Ihave seen many with an air of great beauty and 
refinement.” 

Proceeding onwards, they engaged a boat 
to sail to Khartoum :— 

“We passed the river Atbara at noon on the 
following day: it flows from the eastward, and 
eames from Abyssinia, being influenced by the same 
nse and fall as the Nile. At this time of the year 
t isnavigable upward toa great distance. It is 
ue only tributary of the Nile, and its breadth at 
he junction might be 300 yards. Its latitude, 
carried back from an observation at night, is about 
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carrie: 
17° 38. The boatmen told us there were many | 
hippopotami ; and almost immediately afterwards 
we saw for the first time three of these enormous | 
creatures 
Was 82°. 
“Thursday, October 23rd.—We arrived at Khar- 
‘eum soon after sunrise, in exactly six weeks from 
vairo, and made our home at the Roman Catholic 
What « kindly offered us their hospitality. 
be vt daria after twelve days’ confinement in 
with at, alive with rats and insects, and dead 
“a a stupid crew, to find ourselves in a large 
ta a beautiful garden, and under the pleasing 
didtdy wont 8. facia: be = imme- 
Geen! of alt b,c respects to the Governor 
ite, : 4 hese upper provinces, of which 
the first fe, a ols rt Latif Pacha . and after 
£0 to Darfoor iis ~apeees told him of our wish to 
Pati cils in eee with surprise, and said 
instantly Seaeds ssible, for the people there would 
We had heard alo my" It was the same language 
® I told him ; ong the whole road from Korusko ; 
I would ask was determined to go, and all that 
ee, would of his Excellency, knowing his influ- 
foer, ie an send a letter to the King of Dar- 
oh he io an Englishman wished to pass 

“ Country. I then showed him the fir- 
a, and as he was the first I 


playing in the water. Its temperature | 
* % “ 


~ 
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+) 
Toy 


man fom Abbas Pach 





| Some are also sent from Darfoor to Sioot. 


bad met who could read its Turkish character, he 
kindly interpreted it. He said it was a niost 
unusual document, ordering, among other things, 
that all the governors were to pay great attention, 
and to provide me with every thing I asked for, 
and whoever did not do his utmost to please me 
would be punished. I told him that it had been 
quite unasked for, that it came entirely from the 
personal kindness of Abbas Pacha, his respect for 
the English, and because I was the son of the late 
prime minister of England, 5 " 7 

** Khartoum, on the conquest of the country by 
the Egyptians only a few years back, did not even 
exist. 
lent bazaar, several gardens and date-tree planta- 
tions, and a large fleet of dahabeeyehs. From its 
position, it would soon, under a good government, 
become a place of the first importance.” 

Crossing over to the other side of the 
White Nile, camels were taken to Kordofan, 
and Labeyed, the capital, was reached in 
about ten days, after a journey of intense 
heat and suffering :— 

‘We arrived at Labeyed late at night, and slept 


after supper, or what answered for both dinner and 
supper, I caught sight of a water-carrier, and run- 
ning up to him, stripped, and made him, no doubt 
to his great astonishment, pour a dozen water- 
skins over me. It seemed such a delight to revel 
in its cold shower after the dirt and fatigue cf ten 
days’ travelling. But it took away sleep, and the 
night air struck me with its poisonous breath 
whilst lying restless and impatient for daylight ; 
to this unfortunate’ imprudence I attribute the 
severe fever which shortly followed. * . 

‘‘Labeyed, the capital, stands in 
and is a straggling collection of mud huts with 
thatched cone roofs. It has to be rebuilt: almost 
every year after the rainy season. As soon as 
night sets in, there is a furious howling of wild 
beasts, leopards and hyzenas all round, who are 
kept off by strong abattis of thorns, behind which 
the dogs yell them defiance. Water sometimes is 
very scarce, and the wells are nearly a hundred 
feet deep; it is extremely unwholesome. Every 
evening towards sunset, heavy banks of vapour 
formed on the ground, rolling off again with the 
morning sun in the same dense mass of cloud. The 


* 





It is now a very rising city, with an excel- | 


At Labeyed Captain Peel and Mr. Churi 
were completely overcome by ague and fever, 
and finding it impossible to proceed further, 
resolved in about three weeks to return. 


| They again reached Khartoum after a painful 


journey of eleven days. From thence they 
returned by a different line of road, one more 
to the northward, and encamped for two days 
among the Kababeesh Arabs :— 

“From this encampment we pushed straight 
across a flat desert covered with dry thorns and 
gum-arabic trees, in which were many camels graz- 
ing. We met once at a hollow, where some water 
still remained from the rains, 2000 camels, all 
together, admirably organised into troops, and 
attended by only a few Arabs. On another occa- 
sion, we passed some camels grazing at such a dis- 


' tance from the Nile, that I asked the Arab attend- 


ing, where they went to drink? He said, he 
marches them all down together to the Nile, and 
they drink every eleventh day. It is now the cool 


| season, and the heat is tempered by fresh northerly 


a vast plain, | 


trade of Kordofan is chiefly in gum-arabic, which | 


exudes from the sond-trees, and is collected at 
certain seasons of the year. Slaves also are bought 
and captured in the neighbourhood. 

‘‘]T will copy an extract from my note-book on 
these unhappy creatures. ‘Monday morning, 
Nov. 10, 1851.--Scene opposite my windows, 
which look into the Government courtyard. Five 
male slAves just arrived, their necks in a wooden 
triangle at the end of a long heavy pole, which on 


' the march was of course attached to a camel: one 


female slave bound by the feet. I believe the nuin- 


Labeyed, and thence sent into Egypt, is very great. 
I have 
just ascertained that these few were caught by the 
Arabs in some mountains to the southward. In 
the afternoon these slaves were stripped, examined, 
made to walk,—in fact, critically examined like 
beasts, —in the same Government court-yard. And 
how did they behave—like beasts’ 1 watched 
them closely, unseen, and cannot conceive how 
men could have behaved with more propriety, or 
shown more touching dignity. There was no fear, 
nor was there any momentary pride of the man to 
show his muscular figure: they held themselves 
mechanically, let others bend their limbs, and 
marched no further than the very line. When 
finished, they wrapped their scanty clothing with 
decency round their waist, and took no notice of 
the flowing robe, the gorgeous turban of their 
masters. As men physically they were their supe- 
rior, in heart and feeling it is mockery to make 
comparison, in courage unquestionably not inferior ; 
but they have no self-reliance or moral strength, 
and in the onward march of the world, from the 
position of their country and its climate, have been 


left behind,” 


| ber of slaves brought every year to Khartoum and | 


‘ : ; | for his own supply. 
in the government court-yard. Unfortunately, just | bey 


breezes. The Arab, of course, brings water-skins 
All these camels were breed- 
ing stock. They live on thorns and the top shoots 
of the gum-arabic tree, although it is armed with 
the most frightful spikes. But very little comes 
amiss to the camel; he will eat dry wood to keep 
up digestion if in want of a substitute. Instinet 
or experience has taught him to avoid the only two 
tempting-looking plants that grow in the desert, — 
the green eusha bush, which is full of milk-coloured 
juice, and a creeper, that grows in the sand where 
nothing else will grow, and which has a bitter fruit 
like a melon. I was surprised to learn that the 
leopard does not dare to attack the camel, whose 
tall and narrow flanks would seem to be fatally ex- 
posed to such a supple enemy. Nature, however, 
has given him a means of defence in his iron jaw 
and long powerful neck, which are a full equivalent 
for his want of agility. He can also strike heavily 
with his feet, and his roar would intimidate many 
foes. I never felt tired of admiring this noble 
creature, and through the monotony of the desert 
would watch for hours his ceaseless tread and un- 
erring path. Carrying his head low forward, and 
surveying everything with his black brilliant eye, 
he marches resolutely forward, and quickens his 
pace at the slightest cheer of the rider. He is too 
intelligent and docile for a bridle; besides, he lives 
on the march, and with a sudcen sweep of the 
neck will seize, without stopping, the smallest 
straw. When the day’s march is over, he passes 
the night in looking for food, with scarcely an 
hour to repose his limbs, and less than that for 
sleep. He closes the eye fitfully, the smallest 
noise will awake him. When lying down for rest, 
every part of the body is supported ; his neck and 
head lie lightly on the sand, a broad plate of bone 
under the breast takes the weight of his deep chest, 
and his long legs lie folded under him, supporting 
his sides like a ship in a cradle.” 

The following accident, which occurred on 


‘the first night after leaving Aboo Hamed, 


may be quoted as an example of the serious 
risk to which the traveller is liable in the 
desert from the want of water :— 

‘‘ Having started in the night, we had travelled 
on without any intermission, except an hour in 
the morning and evening, until one o'clock in the 
following night. It was bitterly cold, and we crept 
for shelter under the lee of a rock that lay detached 
on the sandy plain, our saddles and water-skins 
beside us, and the two dromedaries resting along- 
side. In the morning before daybreak we were 
away, but on placing the saddles we found one of 
our two water-skins perfectly empty. Some little 
creature that burrows in the ground had gnawed 
it in several places, but providentially had never 
touched the other, though they were both lying 
together on the sand. In consequence of this acci- 
dent we ran short of water, and the last day’s jour- 
ney came upon us without a drop for breakfast. 
The last dregs of the skin, which the Arab offered 
me, were so filthy that 1 threw them away, and 
telling him not to talk on the subject, we pushed 
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resolutely on. Soon after I observed a caravan 

ing, and the Arab was so struck with 
superstition, he could hardly believe its evidence. 
He cried out, ‘I'll take it by force, I'll take it by 
force.’ ‘Take what by force?’ I replied; ‘you 
shall use soft words first.’ On coming up, they 


kindly gave us a drink and sufficient water for the 
o , and at sunset that evening we reached the 
ile.” 


With the following anecdote of the Kadi 
of Assouan we must bring our notice of this 
very interesting little book to a close :— 


‘‘The boat that I hired at Assouan to take me 
to Cairo belonged to the Kadi, whom I found 
sitting in court, dressed in a scarlet cloak, adminis- 
tering justice. I was not aware at the time that 
the boat belon to him, and there being some 
dispute about the price, the party with whom I was 
bargaining appealed to the judge to decide. With 
consummate effrontery he gave it in favour of him- 
self, but we agreed at last to two-thirds of the ori- 
ginal sum. Not content with his bargain, for I 
now found out it was with him I was dealing, he 
tried to reduce the number of men to which the 
boat was fairly entitled. This difficulty was got over 
by mutual concession, the agreement was signed, 
and the boat to be ready by sunset. Sunset came, 
but there were only four men for the crew, instead 
of six as by the contract. I told the Rais to make 
haste and get the others, for I was anxious to start. 
The night, however, wore on without their coming, 
for the Rais evidently thought I should be too im- 
pm to wait. Losing my temper at the evasion, 

was going to wreak my vengeance on them, and 
not on the Kadi, so they all ran, leaving me un- 
profitable possession of the sandal. As soon as 
ever daylight came, I mounted a donkey, and rode 
off to the Governor to complain; but on passing 
through the bazaar, whom should I meet but my 
friend the Kadi, sitting at a coffee shop smoking 
an early pipe. I pulled up, and said, ‘The boat 
was not ready last night, and I am now going to 
the Governor to see whether you or I are the 
greater.’ He said, ‘The boat will be ready by 
and by; you could have gone last night, four men 
are enough.’ At this I burst intoa rage, and with 
no want of words to express it, for on these occa- 
sions I speak Arabic with great fluency and pre- 
cision. ‘Oh! you oppressor of the people,’ I cried, 
‘ you corruption, you swine, there's no grace of God 
in your face.’ He stood fire very well till I said 
this, and then stamped and raved, and it was 
doubtful who would win, so I appealed to the by- 
standers, and said, ‘ Look at him, there’s no grace 
of God in his face.’ It was too much for him, so 
he bolted and ran down to the beach, and cried, 
‘Get the men, get the boat ready; this fellow is 
worse than the Devil.’ I then rode on to the Go- 
vernor, for whose wisdom I felt a profound rever 
ence, for I found him in the stable feeding his own 
horses, well knowing that otherwise they would be 
starved. Shutting the door, with a sly look at 
the ostler, he then came out and said, ‘ What! 
Not gone yet!" I told him all that had passed, 
which he enjoyed amazingly, and we then went 
together to the divan, and sent for the Kadi. He 
came in about half an hour with a heavy unmean.- 
ing face, and whispered to the Governor, who then 
said, ‘ Your boat is quite ready, and I am sorry for 
the delay.’ I thanked him, and said, ‘ Perhaps the 
Kadi wishes to speak.’ ‘No; Lhave nothing to 
— he hastily interposed ; to which I replied, 
‘Then surely I'm content.’ 

*T had heard a good deal about this fellow, of his 
avarice and extortion ; and on leaving the court 
was followed by a large concourse of people, all 
highly amused at the occurrence. ‘ Wallah,’ they 
cried, ‘he is a great man; he is greater than the 
Kadi.’” 

The chief peculiarity of Captain Peel's 
journal is its extreme brevity, the whole 


' 
; 


narrative not being more than sufiicient to | 


occupy about fifty pages of an ordinary 
closely-printed octavo. It is true that the 


principal antiquities and physical characters 


My ; ' driven out of Chalons— was 
the country and its inhabitants were { victed at Vire for sw 





described some twenty years ago by M. 
Cailliaud, in his magnificent ‘ Voyage 4 Meroe 
et au Fleuve Blanc,’ published under the 
auspices of the French government, but we 
are much in need of an elaborate work of this 
kind from the pen of an intelligent English 
traveller. And that Captain Peel is qualified 
for the task may be fairly gathered both from 
the sensible and graphic character of the sketch 
before us, and from the valuable meteorological 
observations made by the author during the 
whole progress of his journey with the aneroid 
barometer and thermometer. 








Filia Dolorosa. Memoirs of Marie Thérése 
Charlotte, Duchess of Angouléme. By Mrs. 
Romer. Bentley. 

(Second Notice.) 

Tx histories of the three pretended Dauphins 
are choice instances of human gullibility. The 
capacity of man’s swallow is proverbial. It 
was certainly never opened more widely than 
when a large section of the French people 
consented to gulp down, against all rational 
evidence, and against the testimony of their 
own senses, three impostors who, one after 
another, impudently attempted to make their 
fortunes by a fraud, whose daring character 
was equalled only by its overpowering ab- 
surdity. One of these pretended Dauphins, 
as the majority of our readers will remember, 
for a time graced England with his royal pre- 
sence, selecting the regal suburb of Camber- 
well for his honoured residence. But he was 
the last of the vagabonds, and, although the 
cleverest, by no means the most illustrious. 
Two rascals had gone before, who surpassed 
him in unblushing audacity, and excelled him 
in villany. They deserved success, if they 
could not command it; and, considering how 
readily the throne of France has since opened 
to the most unaccredited of 2 sen 28 it was, 
perhaps, hard upon the hig 

turers in question that they were refused the 

eager reception so handsomely accorded to 


successors, Who have certainly swindled on as | 


large a scale as themselves. 
In the year 1796 a stripling, the son of a 
end tailor named Hervagault, living in the 


ittle village of St. Lo, in the oe of | 


La Manche, ran away from his home. His 


manners were engaging; but his morals were | 


susceptible of improvement. At first, the 
youthful adventurer paid pious visits to the 
houses of known royalists, and levied con- 
tributions as the son of an émigré noble, 
wandering in search of bread. 


of his travels, the tailor’s son was suddenly 
ossessed of a grander idea. 
confidentially to his fellow-prisoners that he 


was Louis XVITI., the Dauphin who was sup- | 
posed to have died in the Temple—the brother | 


of Madame Royale. He entreated that his 
secret might be kept, and, of course, it im- 
mediately spread like wildfire. Chalons grew 
mad with excitement. Royalist ladies were 
beside themselves. The prison cell was con- 
verted into an audience chamber. There the 
young tailor sat in state, condescending to 
accept from his subjects luxuries for his table, 
and permitting them to kiss his precious 
hand as a reward for their expensive alle- 
giance. It is diflicult to extirpate notions 
once rooted in the feeble mind. Young Her- 
vagault suffered further imprisonments as a 
vagabond and an impostor— was ignominiously 
subsequently con- 
indling, and imprisoned | 


- 





i-souled adven- | 


Thrown into | 
prison as a vagrant at Chalons in the course | 


He whispered | 


_tender’s partisans, was negou 


(June 19 
again for the space of two years ak 
vain! The rogue, at the end of th 
rather advanced his position th 
and had certainly increased the number of 
his adherents and the amount in his treniey 
fétes were got up in his honour at Vite 
and his portrait was freely circulated amonowt 
the faithful. On the same sheet with the 
portrait was engraved an oval line, which i 
said to represent a distinctive mark stamped 
on the Dauphin’s leg by the Pope in the 
presence of thirty cardinals. “This mystic 
symbol,” says the narrative, “was decmed 
highly satisfactory.” 

The account given by the ingenious youth 
of his eseape from the Temple was marvellous 
and edifying in the extreme—the very story 
to jump down extended throats without 
undergoing the masticatory process. One 
feature of the tale proclaimed the narrator an 
undoubted genius. <A child, he said, had 
| been purchased from its unnatural parents, 
| who had been exchanged for himself, and who 
| died bearing his name. That child, he de. 
clared, was the innocent victim of a mercenary 
tailor living at St. Lo, and called Hervagault! 

How long the pleasant /’/¢s of Vitry might 
have lasted, or to what they might have led, it 
is impossible to say, for they were suddenly 
eut short by no other hand than that of the 
redoubtable Fouché. The young impostor 
was waited upon one morning by an officer of 
police, at the house of one of his devoted and 
wealthy adherents, and requested to accom- 
pany his visitor upon a short but important 
journey. Louis XVII. rose from his seat, 
and threw himself into a theatrical attitude; 
the ladies of the house wept around him, and 
male royalists convulsively clasped their 
hands. A zealous priest caught him by the 
leg, and bade the son of St. Louis receive 
_with resignation, as well as hope, the destiny 
-awarded by Heaven. The son of St. Louis 
said he would, and was ignobly sent to gaol. 
The regulations of the prison, however, were 
| somewhat lax, and the mummery went on. 
Persecution had its usual effect. Money 
poured in, honours accumulated, martyrdom 
-revelled in enjoyment. The tailor surrounded 
himself with domestics, who attended him 
even when he was assisting at the celebration 
of the mass, and, with more justification, 2e 
hired a private secretary, not only to write 
his letters, but to subscribe his name to them, 
' writing having formed no part of the roy 

education. ; 

Bonaparte was Consul at the time. The 
prison banquets succeeded each other : 
quickly, and the Consul caused Hervagav” 
'to be tried as an impostor. The tailor : as 
convicted, and sentenced to four years 
prisonment. Appeal was made against se 
sentence, and a second trial came - teal 
Rheims. The period fixed for the we ae 
was unfortunate, for just at the time = 
Bishop of Viviers, the most insane of the » 

ating for ~ 2 
tailor an alliance with a young ety) 
daughter of a marquis who was 4 aaa 
son of Louis XV., and consequently : s. ad 
ancestor of Louis XVII. The yee 
had just prevailed upon himself, perth “ 
internal struggling, to smother 4 pa® ene.” 
the amiable sister of the Queen of es unples- 
in favour of his fair relative, wees = absorb 
sant business at Rheims interpos 


; but all jp 
e time, had 
an injured it, 
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his whole attention. It was an or. of the 
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spectacle. The entire departn o its 
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ye 1848) 


rose Sate his case, he was encountered | 


et issing. When the same gen- | 
with uiversa the accused as a tailor, the | 
emo of the auditory knew no bounds. 
a teariction of Hervagault was neverthe- 
jess confirmed. He was taken back to prison, 
but subscriptions on his behalf of course 
secumulated in consequence, and his incar- 
ceration, as before, only served to heizhten 
enthusiasm ah agp hg 5 cilies Wakes 

ssured the greater the pi ak 
: hide. him from his adoring adherents. 
Precious jewels were sold, that the King of 
France might live the life of Lucullus in the 
ison at Rheims. 
The hero-worship becoming actually alarm- 
ing, the prisoner was conveyed to Soissons, 
and there detained in solitary confinement : 
but Soissons had been once the heroin 
of kings, and the hg of his identity were 
simply increased by his removal. To put an 
end to the burlesque at once, Napoleon 
ordered his rival to be transferred without 
delay to Bieétre, the prison in the suburbs of 
Paris, devoted to felons of the worst descrip- 
tion. Invain! The tailor contrived to get 
money into the gaol, and he shared it liberally 
with companions who acknowledged his legi- 
timacy in ome age - ya pe ae _ 
unassisted homage of felons will hardly suflice 
to conduct a pretender to a throne. The 
confinement at Bicétre proved potent disci- 
pline. During the last thirty months of the 
tailor’s imprisonment, mind and body were 
prostrated, and the sufferings of Hervagault 
were intense. When at length the door of 
his cell opened, he received an order to quit 
Paris; but before he obeyed the mission, he 
contrived to melt the hearts of a pastry-cook 
and his wife, and to extort heavy contributions 
from their credulity. He went to sea, enter- 
ing on board a man-of-war at Brest, and 
distinguished himself by his courage. Soon 
deserting his vessel, however, he again took 
to awandering life, again practised the old 
imposition, and was again seized and con- 
veyed to the Bicétre,—this time for his life. 
The rest of the tale is a short account of un- 
restrained indulgence and debauchery. Upon 
° eve tn —_ he was visited by a priest, 
© urged upon him the propriety of con- 
fessing to his long mendacious imposture. 
® was piously told to look up to God, and 
— the truth. Hervagault did look up, 
moreover utter these words :—‘ I 
shall not appear as a vile impostor in the eyes 

‘the great Judge of the universe. Before 

tribunal I shall stand revealed and acknow- 
pr Bahay of Louis XVI. and Marie 

Austria.” So the liar died. 

: bi ~ of the second pretender was 
of eed runeau, the poor son of a maker 
Begees shoes, early left an orphan, and a 
heh he ess pogprend. _He was quite a boy 
omit introduced himself to, and was 

ip apogee: 7s aoneamaves doco 
whee” ud of the Baron de Vezin, 
ead hs lcd had been devastated by the 

“ tines’ republic. With his protectors 
when he dye te his cheat was discovered, 
room to t} egraded from the drawing- 
¢ 1@ Servants’ hall. Not liking the 
there 4 v2eau sought his fortunes else- 
American 4. yh soldier he served on the 
baker in Phils » deserted in 1806, became a 
M r elphia, wandered from there to 
of Napoleon, and finally, after the downfal 

eng v7 ceeurned to France in 1815. 
ein, where he was recognised 


'seem to have been ma 
he boldly proclaimed himself King of France | 





When the opposing advocate | by his family, who were disowned by him. 


is first attempt upon erie credulity would 


and ex-Dauphin of the Temple. He was im- 
mediately arrested, ekathined, and thrust into 
prison, where his majesty, having only five 
francs in the world, condescended to earn his 
livelihood by making wooden shoes for his 
fellow-prisoners. The usual incidents fol- 
lowed. People of education and respectable 
rational men gave credence to a tale that had 
falsehood written on its front. Gold poured 
in once more—again the pretender’s table 
was laden with every luxury—again the 
softest couch offered repose to a most grateful 
and contented head. For the second time the 
believers might be counted by thousands. 
One ultra-Bourbon lady went from church to 
church praying for light wherewith to dis- 
cover the son of the martyred king. She 
performed the ceremony at Rouen, where the 
shoemaker was imprisoned. The priest of 
the church had fortunately power to furnish 
the amount of light required, and he con- 
ducted the suppliant without delay to the 
august presence. The lady flung herself at 
the foot of the monarch, wildly exclaimed, 
“°Tis he;” and, at the bidding of the priest, 
supplied his majesty liberally with cash and 
jewellery. The second pretender, unlike the 
first, whose manners were by no means un- 
dignified, was uncouth in appearance, rude 
and indecent in speech. But this cireum- 
stance by no means stopped the rush of 
believers. ‘Two clever convicts acted as Bru- 
neau’s secretaries, and under their direction 
and by their hands a letter was written and 
addressed to the Duchess of Angouléme, which, 
for brazen impudence, could hardly be ex- 
celled. The monarch entreated his sister to 
visit him in gaol, and to put an end to the 
scandal which so solanecniler afflicted “ their 
family.” He further applied to the two 
Chambers of Parliament for a safe-conduct 
to Paris, in order that he might there esta- 
blish his identity as the son of Louis XVI. 
No answers were received to these applica- 
tions; but, by dint of unremitting exertion, 
and especially by the aid of a memoir which 
the secretaries had taken pains to circulate 
through France, the number of adherents in- 
creased beyond belief. The success of the 
tailor had been feeble in comparison with that 
of the shoemaker. Farmers’ wives came to 
Bruneau’s prison with the first-fruits of their 
housewifery; their husbands provided for their 
monarch’s daily necessities; priests performed 
mass in his presence; ladies knitted purses 
for him, and others took steps to fill them by 
ublic subscription. Never was cobbler so 
lessed! He sipped his vanille from a Sevres 
cup, drank the best wines out of silver-gilt 
goblets, and made merry on the very fat of a 
generous land. 

Fresh letters were written to the Duchess 
of Angouléme, and sane men and women of 
the highest consideration undertook to de- 
liver them into the royal lady’s hands. But 
this much-desired step was never to be 
achieved. The Duchess refused to listen to 
the abominable fiction, and silently rejected 
every proffer of fraternal love. The folly 
soon threatened to become serious. His 
majesty had arrived at the very height of his 
contentment—the customs of Versailles were 
being daily introduced into the gaol—the 
vagabond, in a word, was living in all re- 


e at St. Malo, where | 


justice of the remark. 





spects right royally, when a political party 
took advantage of the imposture to strike a | 








blow at the government of the day. Lyons 
and Rouen commenced the agitation. The 
walls of the latter city were placarded, and 
the people of France were promised, if they 
would release their captive king, to have 
bread supplied to them at three sous per pound 
by the express command of Louis XVII. The 
rising took place, but was quickly and effee- 
tually crushed; and then proceedings were 
commenced to bring Maturin Bruneau to a 
trial for his misdeeds, solitary confinement, 
apart from his affectionate followers, being 
his portion in the meanwhile. 

Before the trial began, the glory of Maturin 
had departed. Solitary confinement had 
sha havoc with his person. He presented 
umself before the tribunal unshaven,_ ill- 
dressed, with a cotton night-cap on his head, 
with little self-possession, and with no 
memory. Still there was an affectionate cry 
of Vive Louis XVII. when he appeared. 
Nothing kills credulity. But the play had 
come toanend. His relations were there to 
own him, and the royalist lady, whom he had 
first deceived, was there to denounce him. 
His very accomplices grew ashamed of him, 
and averred that solitary confinement had 
driven his majesty mad. The plea availed 
him little, for the ugly faces of his relatives 
decided and proved fatal to his cause. There 
was no mistaking the likeness. Every child, 
youth, and man of the Bruneau stock had the 
stamp of majesty upon them, if Maturin were 
graced with royal features. Outrageous was 
the prisoner’s conduct on his trial, as 
appeared from the sentence finally pro- 
nounced. He was condemned to five 
years’ imprisonment, to pay a fine of 8000 
francs, and to a further imprisonment of 
two years for offences committed against 
public morality in open court. He was also 
charged with fare feertian of the expenses of 
the trial, and at the end of his imprisonment 
he was to be placed at the disposal of the 
government. When the sentence was pro- 
nounced, Bruneau exclaimed, with mock 
gravity, ‘* Nevertheless [am what I am,’— 
and everybody silently acquiesced in the 
What became of 
Bruneau history does not tell. His dream 
ended, and public interest in him ceased, 
when government confiscated the treasure 
which folly had accumulated for him in the 
Bank of France, and carried out in earnest 
the punishment which justice had accorded 
him. 

The third and last of the pretended 
Dauphins, Herr Neundorf by name, was a 
vous by trade, and in his way a genius 
by the grace of God. He had married a 
person of humble circumstances, by whom he 
had many children,—he had regally left them 
to the consideration of the public,—and he 
had gone on his travels early in life, like his 
predecessors, whose fate afforded him no 
salutary warning. One only difficulty stood 
in the way of Herr Neundorf when he com- 
menced business. He could not speak I'rench, 
which was awkward enough in a King of 
France; but thirty years’ non-residence, as 
he himself naively asserted, was quite suffi- 
cient to account for that unfortunate omission. 
A clairvoyant had seen the Dauphin in a 
vision. Herr Neundorf made his a 
ance, and was forthwith pronounced by the 
gifted seer, “the exact counterpart of the 
precious figure presented to him in his 
ecstasy.” The effects of the announcement 
were immense. One has only to be men- 
tioned. Contributions howed in to the 
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pseudo-monarch at the rate of fifty thousand 
pounds per annum! 

Herr Neundorf was not a simpleton like 
the first pretender, nor a brute like the 
second. We have said he was a man of 
genius. He drove in the Champs Elysées a 
splendid equipage, and his carriage was 
touchingly sambinedked with the crest of a 
broken crown. He formed a little court, 
and, living in modern times, he caused a news- 
ge to be established for the advocacy of 
us claims. Respecting those claims there 
could be no reasonable doubt. He had a 
mark upon his person which he could show in 
private, and which was quite as convincing as 
the testimony of the mesmerist ; moreover, 
he had a peculiarity in his teeth—the same 
phenomenon had been remarked in the liv- 
ing child-Dauphin. When Herr Neundorf 
showed his molars, the adherents were per- 
fectly frantic, and to shrink from allegiance 
was denounced as high treason. Louis 
Philippe was on the throne—an arch in- 
triguer, as the world knows. He did not 
order Herr Neundorf to the Bicétre, or sum- 
mon him to trial, but he took a surer way to 
his purpose. He hired an assassin to murder 
him! One night, as the Duke of Normandy 
was on his way home, he was attacked and 
stabbed in the neck. So he said. Fortunately, 
the illustrious victim wore round his neck a 
medal given to him by his sacred mother, 
Marie Antoinette; he might otherwise have 
been killed. As it was, he had but a very 
small wound to show. But sympathy re- 
doubled when the Duke communicated his 
narrow escape, and money poured in more 
furiously than ever. One thing only affected 
the Duke’s tender susceptibility. TTis sister, 


the Woolwich Board of Ordnance. A shot 
fired at him one night by a hidden enemy 
once more decided the fugitive to depart. 
He withdrew to Delft, the place where Prince 
William of Orange fell by an assassin’s hand, 
and where the would-be Louis XVII. was 
himself shortly to lie. He quitted life in 
1844—the last of the impostors. One advan- 
tace Neundorf had certainly over the other 
two. Their origin was known; his was never 
ascertained. If men asserted he was not the 
Duke of Normandy, he defied them to show 
who and what he actually was. That secret 
he took to the grave, as worthless as the body 
that bears it company. 








Letters of Richard Reynolds; with a Memoir 
of his Life. By his Granddaughter, Hannah 
Mary Rathbone, author of ‘The Diary of 
Lady Willoughby.’ Gilpin. 

In the lives of good Quakers there is as much 

sameness as in the shape of their garments, 

and their biographies offer few attractions of 
varicty. Yet who can complain of such 
sameness when it is a monotony of benevo- 
lence, piety, and good works ¥ 


Quakers. He was born in Bristol in 1735, 
and in early life became partner in the ex- 
tensive iron and coal works at Ketley, near 
Coalbrook Dale. He reached his eightieth 


perpetual and busy play of charitable and 
pious usefulness. So noted was his character 
in his native city, that, after his death, a 





the Duchess of Angouléme, was still hardened, 
and would take no more notice of him than 
she had taken of his equally veracious prede- 
cessors. ‘To compensate himself for a sister's 
loss, the good Duke resolved to enlarge the 
circle of his sworn adherents, and his method 
of proceeding was worthy of his whole career. 
He had been by a mistake brought up in the 
Protestant faith; he desired to be received 


into the bosom of the Holy Catholie Church. | 


The impressive ceremony took place, and 
down came the cash again still more pro- 
digally than before. Louis Philippe had 


nothing left for it but to take a leaf out of 


the old book. The police waited upon the 
Duke, and respectfully suggested prudence 
and moderation. The polite hint was not lost 
upon the listener. He sneaked at once into 


humble lodgings : but not keeping quiet there, | 


he was one day visited by two official gentle- 
men who took him out for a walk, then for a 
drive to Calais, and then for a pleasant sail 
across the water. The time was 1838. The 
Duke reached London in safety, and had the 
audacity, as soon as he reached it, to write a 
loving letter to his sister, informing her of his 
safe arrival. 

On Camberwell Green the Duke of Nor- 
mandy established his abode, and made fire- 
works. Rockets were going off in his garden 
from morning till night, and through the night, 
to the terror of every house in the vicinity. 
Persecution followed the illustrious exile 
everywhere. He was indicted for a nuisance. 
obliged to break up his abode, and to seek 
another asylum in the unclean part of Chelsea. 
No doubt the work of Louis Philippe, incited 


by the heartless and unnatural Duchess of 


Angouléme. 
At Chelsea the Duke 
which, being found g 


2 


nade bomb-shells, 
ood, were patronised by 


meeting was called at Bristoi, by publie ad- 
vertisement, for forming some charitable in- 
stitution in honour of his memory. The 


formed for relieving persons in distress, and 
for assisting, by funds, other charities alread 


as the Bristol Samaritan Society, Strangers’ 
Friend Society, and Female Misericordia, 
were established through his exertions. Be- 
sides his contributions to societies, he con- 
stantly employed four almoners in Bristol in 
' relieving distress, after proper investigation 
of cases. To agents in London and elsewhere 
he also transmitted funds for the same pur- 
pose. Most of his benefactions were wholly 
given in secret, and when he thought that 
the example of his name might be of service 
to a charity, he often gave also a larger sum 
as an anonymous donation. That such a man 
should take warm interest in the slave trade 
abolition, the cause of popular education, and 
other such public questions, may be sup- 
posed; and to these there are references in 
the ‘ Letters’ and the ‘ Memoirs.’ There are 


amusing anecdote of the 
Thurlow. The Chancellor had been visiting 
the Ketley Ironworks, and Mr. Reynolds 
having gone through the works with his 
Lordship, and given him all requisite informa- 
tion and needful refreshment. proposed to 
accompany him part of the way on his return, 
which offer his Fardahip gratefully accepted, 
and the horses were ordered to the door aec- 
cordingly. They were, both of them, good 


riders, and were, both of them, well mounted. | ic: 
rm - a ~ , ‘ - | — : iz ‘ nd yhiloso yhica 
The Lord Chancellor's horse, no doubt a little | ere 


instigated thereto by his owner, took the lead. 
and Mr. Reynolds’ horse, nothing loth to 
follow the example, kept as nearly neck and 








be _|8 
| ; Richard Rey | rine, and Bridget, the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
nolds was a specimen of the best style of | gauchters of Edward IV. 


year, dying in 1816, after a life of commer- | 


established in the place. Several of these, such | 





cial activity and worldly success, marked by | 
little variety of outward events, but by a, 


‘ Reynolds’ Commemoration Society’ was | 


} 





| by a warm friend 
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Owner consid 
The speed was alternately me 


neck with his rival as his 
respectful. 
creased till they found the 


mselves gettin 
at a very dashing pare A 


ace indeed! and th 
! ey 
became aware that the steeds were as nearly 


matched as possible. At last the Chancellor 
pulled up, and, complimenting his companion 
on his ‘‘ very fine horse,” confessed that he 
had never expected to meet with one that 
could trot so fast as his own. “ My grand. 
father,” says the biographer, “ acknowledged 
to a similar impression on his part; and his 
Lordship, heartily shaking hands with hin 
and thanking him for his great attention, 
iaughed and said, ‘I think, Mr. Reynolds. 
this is probably the first time that ever g 
Lord Chancellor and a Quaker rode a race 
together !’” 








NOTICES. 


Lives of the Princesses of England. Vol. IV. By 
Mary Anne Everett Green. Colburn, ~ 

THE fourth volume of the ‘ Princesses of England’ 
chiefly consists of the history of Margaret Tudor, 
daughter of Henry VII., and wife of James IV. of 
Scotland. There are also memoirs of Anne, Cathe- 
The story of Margaret 

Tudor is one of great interest, being mixed up 
with many memorable events both of English and 
Scottish history. The narrative has been prepared 
with the author’s usual diligence of research and 
clearness of arrangement. The troubles of Scotland 
after the battle of Flodden and the murder of the 
King by Lord Home, the marriage of Margaret 
with the Earl of Angus, the regency, the interfer- 
ence of French and English influence, Margaret's 


| divorce and marriage to Harry Stewart, with the 


stirring events connected with these times, are in 
faithful and graphic narrative portrayed. The 
work is to be completed in one, or at most two, 
volumes, which will comprise memoirs of the Queen 
of Bohemia, daughter of James I., and of the 
daughters of Charles I. 


History of the Council of Trent. From the French 
of L. F. Bungener. Translated by D. D, Scott 
Constable and Co. 

two histories of the Council of Trent of any 

note are those of Paul Sarpi and Pallavicint. For 

various reasons these works are now little read. 

The canons and decrees of the Council have — 

frequently published, and are perpetually —_ 

to by controversialists. But few have taken much 

interest in the history and proceedings of a 

assembly. It has been the policy of the Church : 

Rome to keep out of view and remembrance i 

miserable proceedings of that period. ne 

years ago it was announced at Rome that, in a. 

there was to be a celebration, throughout : . 

churches of the Papacy, of the three-hun vo 

anniversary of the Council. But this was ie 
manded as the time approached, the an sere 
of attracting the notice of learned or rg 
to forgotten history being well understooe edith al 
that the proceedings should be ee et 

ee rotestant writer, 

But a French Pr ‘ect, bas me 

» Marra 
presented an authentic, complete, war ert of 
tive of the history of the Council. . anew 

events is interspersed with the aut ao oo 

marks and philosophical or seriptura yo 

so that the work gives a good accom _* well 
troversies and questions under dispute, aoe 
of the scenes of their discussion. alae. 
many places the book will be to the ere me 

but this is from the nature of the su Le etvle 3 

than the fault of the author. Yet me 


. » obvieus effort 

somewhat heavy at times, and the ot Oe werk 
1 deprives * € te 

-o if written 2 
‘irit which it would have, Hf WT . Paps 
or keen foe of the , 
Father Sarp!s - sa 
speaks of itas “2 ° 


ing authority. 


of the s} 
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wide of the truth, when he 
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ne 1848] 
satire, lifeless and insipid, often, 
better than 8 ong unfair.” Sarpi’s ‘ History 
we, age s of exquisite wit, and the 
verest satire is often observable when he appears 
a sally cenvating some scene with careful 
+ tat Pallavicini’s book is more truly cha- 
: rized - “<q long and dull apology, accurate In 
ails, put feebly written.” Father Sarpi is on 
om and much more dan- 


Expurgatorius, . 
- ihe i ove this new Protestant his- 


: all who seek a comprehensive and 
yom ie ot the Council, this translation of M. 
Bungener’s work will give ample information as to 
the historical facts, and an able review of the 
questions discussed at the Council of Trent. 


The Illustrated Book of Songs. Office of the Illus- 
trated London Library. 

We took up this volume with pleasant hopes and 
high expectations, which were replaced after a very 
bnef examination by thorough disappointment and 
aversion. The pictorial illustrations which form 
the distinctive features of the work, when contrasted 
with previous collections of Scottish song, are miser- 
able in the extreme. Worse woodcuts could scarcely 
he seen on the broadsheet ballads exposed for sale 
on the walls of Whitechapel ; and the old headings 
of ‘ Watts’s Hymns,’ half a century since, are as 
good as many of these modern illustrations. Por- 
traits and landscapes are equally bad. No Scotch- 
man could tell Burns, or Tannahill, or the Ettrick 
Shepherd, and as for the frontispiece of Allan 
Ramsay, it is just as much like James Thomson or 
Matthew Prior, and has doubtless done duty for other 
British poets. The collection of songs is not entitled 
to much praise, as some of the best old ballads are 
absent, and very poor modern pieces are introduced. 
The introduction betrays too little acquaintance 
and sympathy with the subject of the volume. 
Yet a collection containing nearly 250 Scottish 
songs can hardly fail to be valuable, and will be 
acceptable to many readers on both sides of the 
Tweed. ‘The characteristics of Scottish song,” 
the editor truly says, ‘‘ may be summed up in one 
word,—earnestness. Earnest in love and friend- 
ship, earnest in war, earnest in patriotism, and 
earmest even in drinking. Though the moralist 
might wish that in the latter respect the Scottish 
bards were not quite so emphatic, we must take 
the defects with the virtues, and be thankful that 
we have a literature with so few faults and so 
many beauties, and, above all, with so much heart 
in it, as they have given us.” With materials so 
promising and so popular, we regret that a better 
collection has not been produced. 


Extracts from the Reports of Her Ma yjesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools. Longman and Co. 

Iy the official reports of the inspectors of schools 

receiving aid under the Educational Committee of 

the Privy Council, an immense store of valuable 

information has now been collected. This has been 

little available for general use, and reference has 


been made to the Reports onl y for special purposes, | 


and by those immediately interested in their con- 
vents. The editor of this volume has done a good 
‘ervice to the cause of education, by collecting and 
arranging from these voluminous records extracts 
yp aed arabe of Practical usefulness. The 
Pyaar - as being “‘ chiefly intended for 
} hcl ey and teachers of such 
aid” but Ye 001s as do not receive Government 
.? it contains matter of importance to all 


who have any j PT i Ss 
> — « y inte est In the caus 0p 
rf se of } O} ular 


Tale . 7 ge 
“and Legends of the English Lakes and Moun- | 


and Co, Pied by Lorenzo Tuvar. Longman 
mit hal at Cumberland and Westmoreland have 
in the ae which those of Scotland have 
have been mings of Sir Walter Scott. There 
poets of the English lakes, but few 

have been Sy owl natural beauties of scenery 
tradition. Yor ct CY the associations of fancy 
legendary lor are these scenes not devoid of 
y tore, and many a tale of bygone days is 


“mnected with the 1 
€ places most frequented by 
adern tourists, On the principle that— , 














** Holier seems the ground 
To him who catches on the gale 
The spirit of a mournful tale 
Embodied in the sound,” 

a collection is here given of legends and stories 
relating to some of the best known places of the 
lake scenery. Some of the tales and ballads relate 
to the old border raids and robberies. Among 
them is the ballad of ‘Hobbie Noble,’ a name, the 
origin of which, as applied to a conspicuous horse 
of this year’s Derby, was a puzzle to many of the 
frequenters of the turf. Hobbie Noble, it seems, 
was an English freebooter, a border Rob Roy, who 
had settled among the Scotch, whom he used to 
accompany in their cattle forays, till betrayed by 
his companions to a party from Carlisle Castle, by 
whom he was seized and hanged in less than 
twenty-four hours afterwards. 

German Phrase- Book, By A. Bernays, Ph.D., 
Professor at King’s College. John W. Parker 
and Son. 

TuIs is the second stage of Professor Bernays’ Ger- 

man Method. The first was the ‘ Word-Book,’ in 

which he proposed to show, and indeed did show, 
the close connexion between the English and Ger- 
man languages, and the proper way to master the 
articles, the plural number, and other small draw- 
backs to the pleasures of linguistic studies. After 
settling the words in this way, Professor Bernays 
proceeds to the ‘‘phrases.” The valuable little 
work before us shows, by a series of graduated 
examples, how the Germans express their thoughts 
in speaking and writing. It enables the student, 
by the combination of other words after the models 
and rules placed before him, to attain that fami- 
liarity with the idiom which alone can lead to a 
satisfactory result. For it is useless trying—men 
cannot for any mentionable length of time think, 
speak, or even write by rule, and with a few hun- 
dred regulations, questionable points, and licensed 
anomalies ever before their mind's eye. Correctness 
results from rule—but even correctness is awkward 
and pedantic if the rule is felt or remembered. It 
is the instinct of the foreign language which learn- 
ers ought to aspire to ; and it is the acquisition of 
this instinct which is chiefly promoted by Dr. Ber- 
nays’ little word and phrase-books, which give no 
rules except the most necessary ones, and which, 
immediately after giving a rule, teach the learner 
to forget it by teaching him how to practise it. 


This, after all, is the only way of teaching a | 


language. 

Remains of Pagan Saxondom, principally from 
Tumuli in England. Drawn from the originals. 
Described and illustrated by John Yonge Aker- 
man. Part I. Smith. 

Tus first number of a work which we announced 
some time since contains plates of the very remark- 
able personal ornaments found in a barrow on 
Roundway Down, near Devizes; the beautiful 
gold buckle dug up near Ixworth ; and the singu- 
larly shaped glass vase, said to have been found 
near Reculver. All are given of the actual size, 
and coloured after the originals. The work seems 
well calculated to extend our knowledge of the 
manners and customs of our Pagan forefathers, of 
whom we have such vague and unsatisfactory his- 
torical records. 








SUMMARY. 
A KEcORD of the speeches and other proceedings at 
the commemorative meeting in honour of the great 
American novelist, held on the 25th of February, 
has been published at New York, in a neat volume, 
under the title of Memorial of James Fenimore 
Cooper. The bulk of the volume consists of the 
masterly and elegant discourse delivered on that 
occasion, concerning Cooper's life and works, by 
Mr. W. C. Bryant. Speeches of Washington 
Irving, Daniel Webster, Bancroft, Dr. Francis, and 
others, with letters from Everett, Cass, Herman 
Melville, Emerson, Prescott, Dana, Longfellow, 
and many American men of note, are given. The 


memorial not only of Fenimore Cooper, but of 
many of the most distinguished of living American 
authors. 

A plain and practical treatise on Pyrotechny, by 
G. W. Mortimer, contains directions for making 
all sorts of fire-works for recreation. There are 
few English works on the subject, and the writer 
has chiefly been beholden to his own experience, 
and to French treatises, the names of which are 
given in the introduction. 

In Bohn’s ‘Illustrated Library,’ the book for the 
month is the second volume of Rome in the Nine- 
teenth Century, by Charlotte A. Eaton. In the 
‘Classical Library’ appears the first volume of a 
literal prose translation of the Comedies of Plautus, 
by Henry T. Riley, B.A., with English notes. Not 
only useful to the student or scholar, but instruc- 
tive and amusing to the general reader, will this 
work be found, from the pictures it contains of 
Roman life and manners. In the ‘Scientific Li- 
brary’ we have the second volume of //umboldt’s 
Personal Narrative of his travels in equinoctial 
America, translated by Thomasina Ross. One of 
the most acceptable volumes that has yet appeared 
in the ‘Standard Library’ contains Bishop Butler's 
Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, the two 
Dissertations on Personal Identity, and the Nature 
of Virtue, and Fifteen Sermons. The volume has 
been chiefly prepared with a view to its being used 
at College, where Butler's ‘Aualogy’ is one of the 
established text-books. The analytical introduc- 
tory and explanatory notes will be found useful 
to students, though it is troublesome and intrusive 
to one who wishes to enjoy the intellectual treat of 
reading Butler, to be interrupted by the tame re- 
marks of ‘fa member of the University of Oxford.” 

The benevolent object of the poetess, not the 
merit of the poem, may induce pious readers to 
procure Lays of Ancient Israel, the first series of 
which relates to “‘The Last of the Judges, or Samson 
the Strong.” The book is published for the benefit 
of the Ragged School Union. 

Dr. John Baptist von Hirscher, Dean of the 
Metropolitan Church of Freiburg, Breisgau, and 
Professor of Ethics in the Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity of that city, has written a work on the state 
and prospects of the Church of Rome, which has 
been translated with notes and introduction by the 
Rey. Arthur C. Coxe, an American episcopal clergy- 











man, and is reprinted at Oxford by those who seek 
points of conciliation between the Roman and 
Anglican churches. This book is entitled, Sym- 
pathics of the Continent; or, Proposals for a New 
Reformation. To expect any work of general re- 
formation from the formal proposals of a divine in 
his study is idle; but the book is worthy of atten- 
tion from the view it gives of the state of opinion 
in some parts of the Romish church. 

In a new series of cheap illustrated volumes, 
called Readable Books, three numbers have ap- 
peared, containing entertaining matter of very dif- 
ferent kind. Tales of Mystery, by Edgar Allan 
Poe; Philosophers and Actresses, a compilation 
translated from the French; and the Letters of 
Peter Plymley, on the Catholic question, with 
speeches and essays, by the Rev. Sydney Smith. 

Ex-Sheriff John Laurie of London has printed 
for private circulation some remarks on the treat. 
ment of criminals, with view to their reformation, 
entitled The Voice of Humanity: a Work of 
Mercy. Mr. Laurie advocates the establishment of 
houses of industry and refuge, where the convicts 
may be classified and suitably employed. Benevo- 
lence and good sense mark the contents of the book, 
the liveried exterior of which presents an aspect of 
civic splendour, meant to correspond with the high 
official personages for whose perusal the volume 
has been chiefly prepared The remarks and sug- 
gestions of one who has had so much experier ce as 
a magistrate, are worthy of the attention of states- 
men and philanthropists. 

A little work, Modern Geography Simplified, will 
be found a good lesson-book, either for public or 
private use. Instead of mere collections of facts 











prospectus of the Cooper Monument Association is 
appended. Apart from the immediate object of 
the publication, it is a most interesting collection 
of literary documents, and will prove a valuable | 








to be learned by rote, the questions and illustra- 
tions are presented so as to excite the interest and 


educate the faculties of the young. 
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List OF NEW BOOKS, 
Acklom’s (G.) Course of Sermons, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 


Amy Paul, 2 vols. post 8vo, boards, 21s. 
‘Anthony's L.) Foots to Natural vm ag G 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Ballard (E.) on the Abdomen, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Burton's Falconry in India, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Carleton’s Squanders of Squander Hall, 2 vols. p. 8vo, 5s. 
Carne’s Lives of Missionaries, 2 vols. imp. Svo, cloth, 9s. 
Cinderella, 4to, boards, 5s. 

Dowden’s Walks after Wild Flowers, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Earp’s Gold Colonies, Popular Library, Vol. 55, 12mo, 1s. 
Egerton’s (Capt. F.) Tour in India, 2 vols. post 8vo, 15s. 
Ellis’s Polynesian Researches, post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
Engineer and Contractor’s Pocket Book, 1552-3, 6s. 
Family Friend, Vol. 6, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Family Tutor, Vol. 3, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Forester of Attenheim, from the German, post, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Guizot’s Shakspere and his Times, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Half Hours, Titustrated (Knight's), 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Hare’s Contest with Rome, 8vo, boards, 10s. 6d. 

Hours of Sorrow, 15mo, cloth, 2s. 

Hymns for a Week, 15mo, cloth, 1s. 

Jackson's Sinfulness of Little Sins, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Lumley’s Statutes for Relief of the Poor, 2 vols. 7s. each. 
Mildred; or, the Wandering Spirit, 4to, boards, 15s. 
Milton's Paradise Lost, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Naughty Boys and Girls, from the German, 4to, 2s. 6d. 
Neale’s (J. M.) Church Difficulties, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Evenings at Sackville College, 18mo, 2s. 
Niebuhr’s Ancient History, 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 
Oliver and Boyd's Scottish Tourist, 12mo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Pirschen’s Discovery of America, 2s. 

Raikes (C.) on North-West Provinces of India, 8vo, 6s. 
Railway Library, Vol. 48, Martin Beck, 12mo, boards, Is. 
Sandford's Chronology of Old Testament, l12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Sharpe's Magazine, Vol. 15, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Standish and Noble's Hints on Planting, 5s. 

Stuart's Dry Docks of United States, 4to, cloth, £2. 
Thaly on Fortresses of Komarom, 1445-0, 5vo, 10s. 6d. 
Trousseaux avd Reveil's Prescriber’s Handbook, 6s. 6d. 
Vagaries of Life, by W. Cairnes, 2 vols. post Svo, 21s. 
Waldegrave's Way of Peace, 2nd edition, 12mo, 3s. 
Watt's (Capt.) Memoir, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

White's (H. K.) Life and Remains, square 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Willmott’s Pleasures of Literature, l2mo, cloth, 5s. 
Wilson's Naturalist’s Pocket Companion, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 











DESTRUCTION OF THE SITE OF ANCIENT 
VERULAMIUM. 


BEFORE the present year has run its course, the 
English antiquary will look in vain perhaps for the 
few remaining traces of this ancient city, the resi- 
dence of British princes, and the scene of the British 
roto-martyr's sufferings in ages long passed away. 
‘he site has been purchased by a building-club, 
and a few sordid men are determined that the ruins 
of Verulamium shall live only in the lines of 
Spenser. Lord Verulam has, we understand, 
offered to purchase the ground of the club, and 
thus preserve it from destruction, but his offer has 
been refused ; and perhaps as we write, the stones 
and tiles in the wa 
being carted away for building purposes. ‘‘ But,” 
some will exclaim, ‘‘are there not societies in Eng- 
land formed for the promotion of the study and the 
preservation of our national antiquities?” Has the 
Society of Antiquaries done anything to avert this 
threatened scandal? The Society of Antiquaries 
has, we believe, done all it is in their power to do. 
Very recently this body addressed a letter to the 
authorities of the City of London, protesting against 


the demolition of the beautiful crypt of Gerard's | 


Hall. The reply to this remonstrance was worthy 
of the men who dictated it—‘ The crypt was at 
the disposal of the Society of Antiquaries!” 
thus year follows year, and buildings and their 
sites, consecrated by historical recollections, are 
ruthlessly swept away by the all-powerful hand of 
modern improvement. 
awaken toa sense of this when it is too late to 
stem the torrent, and, when our ancient landmarks 
are obliterated, will probably wonder that the 
people no longer feel veneration for that which 


& progressive age, and that men are disinclined to 
retrospect; but surely, while eschewing ancient 
error, we may learn a moral lesson from the 
study of the past. The evil of which we complain 


must pain every contemplative mind,—must dis- | taken place with great pomp and auspicious success, | 


quiet every one whose views and wants are not 
bounded by the necessities of the hour. It is in 
vain to call on societies to stem these unhallowed 
yroceedin government alone can successfully 
interpose its authority, and by the establishment 





Is of ancient Verulamium are | . 
| Oersted, and Faraday. 





ancient remains, save us from the disgrace of the history and objects of the Exhibj 


calmly beholding the rapid destruction of every 
monument of antiquity throughout the land. 
© 





THE LEARNED SOCIETIES’ JOURNALS. 


As great inconvenience occurs to scientific men in 
this country, first, from the vexatious delay among 
some of the Learned Societies in printing their 
papers and communications, and, secondly, from 
the want of facilities in getting them circulated, 
we insert, as a hint to secretaries in general, the 
following letter, just addressed by the veteran Hum- 
boldt to a new periodical lately started in Paris, 


j 





entitled ‘Kosmos, Revue Encyclopédique Heb- | 
domadaire :'—‘‘ The extent and the variety of | 


your knowledge, the happy facility you have 
obtained in collecting matter of interest from 
foreign literature, and culling instruction from the 
reports of the sittings of the learned societies of 
London, Vienna, Petersburg, Brussels, Berlin, of 
Italy and Sweden, will render your répertoire of 
the greatest utility for the communication of ideas. 


The slowness with which these reports (and also | 5,. ; 
| Wheatstone’s refractometers, for measuring the 


the chemical, &c. journals of Poggendorf, of Silli- 


man, of England and Scotland) meet in some | 


central point, has always appeared to me a very 
great obstacle, from the expense and the trouble 
of forwarding the single numbers. 
the sittings of the Académie des Sciences, promoted 
by my dear and illustrious friend, M. Arago, have 
given an impulse to the whole of Europe; they 
have come to be a model for imitation. The recast- 
ing and uniting all the transactions which, within 
three months, have almost simultaneously been 
carried out in either world, will give a general 
view of the intellectual life of the nations, as 
revealed in the various departments of the 
natural and physical sciences. Optical meteoro- 
logy, chemical geology, electro-magnetism in its 
mysterious relations to light and to the gaseous 
halo of the planets; the oxygen of the atmosphere ; 
the phenomena of vitality, considered in their 
relation to production ; the intensity, the direction, 


the chemical phenomena resulting from contact ; 
the molecular attractions in infinitely small dis- 
tances—these offer a vast sphere of activity to the 
philosophers of our time, the objects of labours 
which will in their turn lead to still loftier pro- 
blems. Those who shall see them will, however, 
be tormented with doubts lest they see things only 
by halves. This is the road which led from Hales 
and Mayow to Lavoisier, from Lavoisier to Davy, 
The horizon fades, the 
field of vision becomes less defined. (L’horizon va 
fuir progressivement. )” 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


ACTIVE preparations are being made at Belfast, 
among the influential residents of that city, for the 
reception of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. The meeting is appointed 
tu commence on Wednesday, the Ist of September, 
under the Presidency of Colonel Sabine, and all 


| the Sections, we are glad to hear, will be accom- 


And | 


Our rulers will, we fear, | 


modated in one building—Queen’s College. The 
routine of business will be the same as usual, and 
the facilities and cheapness of the excursion trains 
will doubtless induce many, who are now strangers 
to Ireland, to embrace this opportunity of visiting 
the sister kingdom. Invited on this occasion to 


| the centre of academical instruction and commer- 
| cial industry in the north of Ireland, the Associa- 


| tion will assemble in a district full of natural 
time has hallowed. It is said that this is essentially | 


of a committee or beard for the conservation of | 


beauty, rich in geological phenomena, offering 
many attractions to the botanist and zoologist, 
and presenting facts of the highest importance to 
statistics and ethnology. 

The opening of the lrish Industrial Exhibition has 


The Lord Lieutenant, with his vice-regal court, has 
done everything to give official dignity and sanc- 
tion to the scene. Processions. speeches, dinners, 
inauguration odes, and all kinds of pageantry, have 
marked the occasion. The Earl of Evglinton’s 
speech presents an able and interesting view of 


The report of | 
| to show that permanent magnetism cannot exist 


es 


results expected to flow from it. The menor 
0 


whole may be summed up in one of his] 
sentences—‘‘ If Ireland has been able to de rdship’s 
three months, what might she not Ps © this in 
years?” It was only in ‘the month of J 
this year that the proposal was first Pare for 
Exhibition at Cork of the industrial page 
the Province of Munster. After much lance . 
the idea was extended to that of a National Exh. 
bition, and a committee was formed “i ~ aa 
co-operate with that at Cork. In disse suas he 
the labours of these committees have pre bony , 
Exhibition highly creditable to Irish pt a 
industry. It will doubtless attract many visite 
from this side of the Channel during the ieiegs 
The Earl of Rosse gave his fourth and last w 
for the season on Saturday. The réunion Was 
very numerously attended, and the rooms were 
filled with a great number of interesting objects in 
art and science. Among them we observed Mr 
Bramwell’s apparatus for workiug steam expan. 
sively, Mr. Landell’s safety boat-sling, Professor 


in three 
anuary of 


Soirée 


; . pe 10n's 
improved mould for casting Minie balls much more 
rapidly and more perfect than by any previous 
method. Dr. Scoresby exhibited some experiments 


light-refracting power of liquids, Mr. Campi 


on board malleable iron ships. Dr. Mantell con- 
tributed a splendid series of bones of the gigantic 


| ostrich-like extinct birds of New Zealand, collected 


_and the measurable speed of electrical currents ; | 





| Gold Fields, by Mr. 
turned from the Colony. 





by his son, Mr. Walter Mantell ; Messrs. Hunt and 
Roskell, several superb testimonials in silver, pre- 
sented to the Marquis of Tweedale, Sir C. Napier, 
Dr. Conolly, &c., and a magnificent ancient sworl, 
the scabbard of which is studded with precious 
stones, carried formerly (on state occasions) before 
the Bishops of Tréves. Professor Tennent exhi- 
bited several fine minerals, including specimens of 
gold from Australia and Queen Charlotte's Island ; 
Messrs. Elkington, some beautiful electro-plated 
articles ; Mr. Pickett, illustrations of his system of 
iron architecture ; Messrs. Hennemann, a series of 
photographs of exquisite beauty and delicacy ; Mr. 
Mayall, some remarkably large and fine daguerreo- 
types; Mr. Longman, a very curious horn-book, 
supposed to be unique; Mr. Weld, a singular 
ancient rolling lamp from Nuremberg; and Messrs. 
Leighton several beautiful specimens of ornamental 
bookbinding. Among the drawings were a set of 
very large and bold oil sketches, showing different 
views of Lord Rosse’s gigantic telescope. Some 
very beautiful gold ornaments from Asia Minor, of 
great antiquity, the property of the late H. P. Bor- 
rell, Esq., attracted considerable attention. — 

The Commission of the Academy of Sciences, 
charged with preparing the list of candidates for 8 
foreign associate, in room of the late Professor 
Oersted, of Copenhagen, presented the names of 
M. Mitscherlich, of Berlin, en pre micre liqne, and 
afterwards, in second line, alphabetically placed, 
the names of Airy of London, Ehrenberg of 
Berlin, Herschel of London, Liebig of (esse? 
Melloni of Naples, Struve of Polkowa. oa 
election took place on Tuesday, when M. Mitscher- 
lich obtained 43 out of 46 votes given. 

The candidates for the office of Perpetus 
Secretary of the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres are MM. Naudet, Beugnot, E. Quatremere, 
and Lajard. age ye eS 

At the concluding meeting of the Society © fan 
for this session, a paper was read on the eS , 
Schilling, who has lately 
His account of the ret 
ber than many whic a 
ngs of the wher 


}0re than 10s. . 


j, sever® 


Arts 


ing operations was far more sober 
have appeared, the average earn 
diggers being estimated as not n 
day. Inthe conversation which ensued, - 
gentlemen who had been in Australia og A , 
A colossal equestrian statue of the ch gre 
Wellington was inaugurated yesterday ae previ 
pomp at Edinburgh. It had for wep he Rewistet 
ously been placed in its site in front o! re brid 
Office, facing the line of road leading to = ne . 
between the Old and New Town. It te 


be 
Steele, a Scottish artist of great men though 


oe 


- 
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ye 1848] 
yoo ittle known in the south. 
= - veg the be pronounced one of the 
As» work © melons of the Duke which has been 
oo en sat to the artist for the likeness, 
om fot ” perfect. It is of bronze, cast by the 
prey veelf in hisown foundry. The group 1s 
peter the size of life, of 12 tons weight, and 
- ied ht of 13 feet above the pedestal. 
oe ae bare bended and attired in his martial 
cloak—a ‘kilfully arranged piece of drapery—sits 
ily in his saddle, checking with the reins 
career of his steed. The citizens intend to in- 
= the Duke during the summer to a public 
a to which there would be a gathering from 


~ f Scotland 
Scotland. b . 
en correspondent of ‘The Times’ calls 


i the delay in erecting the monument 
es Campbell a Poets’ Corner, which was 
resolved on several years ago. The finished statue 
of the poet, it is stated, ped — for a gece 

up in sheet in the artist’s 
TE Beveghain, under whose auspices 
the meeting was held at which the memorial was 
proposed, should now obtain for the subscribers 
some account of the delay or neglect. 

The last two numbers of the ‘ Grenzhoten con- 
tain papers on Robert Browning and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Browning is characterized as ‘‘ the 
most distinguished poet of the Young- English 
School,” and this school (it is asserted) is at war 
with the traditions of the hice roar and 
roceeds in the metaphysical tendency of German 
se It is further neretend, that the leading idea 
of all Browning’s poetry is filched from ‘ Faust,’ 
and that the poet has “‘ an extensive cultivation, a 
large store of conceived reflections and of antici- 
pated sentiments.”” Of Hawthorne it is said, that 
of all Anglo-American writers he is most proficient 
in style, and that he belongs to the same school 
with Mr. Longfellow and Mrs. M. Fuller. 

Schubert, Barth, Nieritz, and Schmidt, the chief 
German writers of books for children, have before 
this been translated into English. But it is cer- 
tainly a novelty in the history of juvenile litera- 
ture to find that these English translations of 
German works are reprinted in Germany, and 
offered to the youth of that country under the title 
of ‘English Library for the Young.’ The English 
publishers of these works will, perhaps, have an 
interest in knowing the titles of the books thus 
reproduced. They are—‘The Twin Brothers,’ by 
Schubert ; ‘Christmas Morning,’ by Barth; ‘ Au- 
gustus, the Drummer,’ ‘Michael, the Miner,’ and 
the ‘Foundling,’ by Nieritz ; ‘ Eustace and Eichen- 
i " owed and ‘Journal of a Vicar in Wilt- 
“aire, by 4schokke. 

In our review of Laing’s ‘ Denmark’ last week, 
after quoting the passage contrasting the state of 
Copenhagen and Edinburgh, we referred to the 

nkenness of the Scottish capital, where vast 
oan. = — in ye peptic Dhan gern J - 
——— © are giad to observe that the Lorc 
— of Edinburgh reports a change for the better 
be had respect. His lordship states this week that 
pe called a meeting of the justices of the peace, 
wanda.” spirit-dealers, to whom he had re- 
ees ~ national scandal produced by intem- 
dicen - hy sm of this appeal, it appears that 
Mint. . ay, April 25th, there were 209 
her the mort open within the city, the Sunday 
nad the nace there were only 91, the next 77, 
“ ae. “a Boe a population of about 66,000 

Sani y yundaries, 

¥i the mtd bs sat last winter at Paris, 
uniform local eliberating on the establishment 
hens of ue — for all the countries on the 
qurantine rn diterranean, on the subject of 
waltas; regulations, As a result of the con- 
Rate with the David was sent to Vienna to nego- 
“ Austrian government. The French 

probable ahh been favourably received, and it is 
be some general international laws may 


+] 


on as to this subject of common import- | 
| this beautiful structure, which had been so much 


On Th 


bes my the foundation-stone of the new 
yn es College Hospital was laid by | 
Canterbury in Carey-street, Lin- | pottery, 





coln’s-Inn Fields. The Bishop of London, Lord 
Radstock, Dr. Jelf, Archdeacon Robinson, Master 
of the Temple, and other distinguished and official 
personages, were present at the ceremony. 

Lady Franklin has addressed to the President of 
the United States another letter relative to this 
year’s exploring expeditions. Mr. Grinell of New 
York offers to put ships again at the disposal of an 
American party, and Mr. Peabody of London pro- 
mises 10,000 dollars for the expenses of the expedi- 
tion. 

Within the last few weeks, there has been 
printed at Teheran a Persian translation of Vol- 
taire’s ‘ History of Peter the Great,’ and an abridg- 
ment of the ‘ Life of Alexander the Great.’ The 
latter is accompanied with maps, very neatly litho- 
graphed. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Irish Academy 
Dr. Todd exhibited some ship’s papers, bearing the 
signatures of James II. and of Mr. Pepys, the 
Secretary of the Admiralty. 

A translation of Forsyth’s ‘ History of Trial by 
Jury’ is about to be published in Germany. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—June 14th.—Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, President, in the chair. This meeting of 
this Society, the last of the season, was honoured by 
the presence of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
Vice-Patron, and was very numerously attended. 
Joseph Locke, Esq , M.P.; J. Chevallier Cobbold, 
Esq., M.P.; Isambard Kingdom Brunel, Esq., F.R.S. ; 





) 
Dr. James French, C.B. ; Com. J. Banks West, R.N, : 
Lieut. Wm. Ch. Buncroft, 16th regiment; Daniell 
Clark; A. de Boinville; George Fred. Harris, 
Esqrs.; Colonel D’Urban ; and Professor Cristoforo 
Negri, of Sardinia, were elected Fellows of the 
Society. The sections illustrating Mr. Pennyeook’s 
(of Liverpool) proposal to construct, upon a large 
and improved plan, a terrestrial and celestial globe, 
were exhibited and much admired. The communi- 
cations were:—1l. Surveys in Western Tibet, for 
which the Victoria Medal was this year awarded to 
Captain Henry Strachey. 2. Latest explorations 
in Southern Africa by Messrs. Livingston and 
Cotton Oswell, with observations of the President 
on the new Geological Map of the Cape Colony, by 
Mr. Bain. 3. Proposal to Excavate the Ancient 
Harbour of Seleucia, with the View to a Commu- 
nication with the East vid the Euphrates, by 


the Rev. Pemberton Bartlett, in the spring of the 
present year. These examples were evidently the 
refuse of several kilns in the neighbourhood of 
Fordingbridge, which had probably been in opera- 
tion down to the abandonment of Britain by the 
Romans. <A further and detailed account was 
promised at a future meeting. Mr. Akerman also 
communicated the transcript of a letter written by 
General Lambert, in reply to the mandate of the 
Council of State, in the year 1659, commanding his 
retirement to his furthest residence. At this 
critical period Monk had invested and filled the 
capital with an army of veterans, and a proclama- 
tion was issued by the Council of State, command- 
ing Lambert, Robert Lilburne, Harrison, and others 
of the Republican officers, to withdraw from London 
under severe penalties. Lambert, it appears, 
proved contumacious, and was finally committed 
to the Tower, whence he made his escape, and was 
subsequently taken prisoner by Ingoldsby near 
Daventry. The letter laid before the Society 
acknowledges the receipt of the Council's order, 
states that he (Lambert) cannot repair to his furthest 
house because it was ruined in the late wars; he 
consents to go to Wimbledon or Nonsuch, but if 
this alternative be denied him, he desires that he 
may be furnished with a pass to go beyond seas, 
Mr. Bruce exhibited a small Dyptich of Russo- 
Greek workmanship. Mr. Parker exhibited a 
number of beautiful drawings of early churches in 
France, in illustration of a communication to be 
read at a future meeting. Some very curious 
drawings were also exhibited, in illustration of a 
paper intended to be read, on the remarkable 
locality called the Lady Rosia’s Cave at Royston, 
but the handing in of a notice of a proposal to 
rescind the statutes as recently altered by the 
Council led to the display of much angry feel- 
ing. The Treasurer objected to the reception of 
this notice as informal, but after considerable dis- 
cussion it was allowed to be in conformity with the 
statutes. The certificates of sixteen new candidates 
were then read. 


Syro-EeyptTian.—May 11th.—Dr. J. Lee in the 
chair.—Mr. Sharpe read a paper by the Rev. John 
Kenrick, to show that the people of Phares, 
mentioned in Ezekiel as mercenaries in the service 
of Tyre, were not Persians, but the Arab tribe, the 
Pharusii, from Mauritania. Mr. Sharpe remarked 
that they might have brought their name with 





Captain W. Allen. 4. Colonel Sykes ‘On East- 
ern Africa.’ His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
evinced great interest in the account given of the 
discovery of a portion of South Africa, north 
of the Ngami lake, by Mr. Oswell and the Rey. 
Mr. Livingston, addressing several queries to Mr. 
Oswell, who was present. Sir Thos. Dyke Acland, 
Colonel Sykes, Mr. Montgomery Martin, and 
other gentlemen, addressed the meeting on the 
subject of Africa; and the observations of the 
Rev. Mr. Hanson, the British consul at Liberia, 
explaining the progress of civilization among the 
people of his race, and the diminution of the slave 
trade, were heard with much gratification. In 
concluding the business of the session, the President | 
called attention to the rapidly improving condition | 
of the Society, as evidenced by the election of no less 
than eleven new members that evening, expressing 
a hope that their Vice-Patron would support the 
memorials confided to him, and that Her Majesty's 
Government would soon think fit to provide with 
a suitable apartment a Society which was so useful, | 
and which had offered to provide at its own cost a | 
map-office of the nation. 





ANTIQUABIES.—June 10¢h.—Mr. Collier, V.P., 
in the chair. Mr. Fytche, of Thorpe Hall, Lin- 
colnshire, and Mr. Wood, of the Abbey, Shrews- | 
bury, were elected fellows. Mr. Bunning sent for 
exhibition a very beautiful model of the Crypt | 
under Gerard’s-hall, Basing-lane, accompanying it | 
with a note, which stated that the preservation of 


desired, was utterly impracticable. Mr. Akerman 
exhibited a curious assemblage of Roman British 
the result of excavations by himself and 


them from the Persian gulf, as Herodotus says that 
the Phoenicians came originally from Muscat. Dr. 
Camps read a paper by Dr. Grotefend, ‘On the 
Mythology of the Assyrians according to the Seulp- 
tures of the Palace at Nimrud,’ translated by Mr, 
Sauerwein, and communicated by Dr, Lee. 

June 8th.—Dr. J. Lee in the chair. Mr. Sharpe 
read a letter from Mr. Harris, of Alexandria, with 
an account of the French excavations in the neigh- 
bourhood of Memphis. There bad been opened a 
gallery, tunnelled into the hills, 2000 feet long, 
with cells on each side, each cell containing a huge 
granite sarcophagus of one of the sacred bulls. 
There were thirty of these great sarcophagi. Mr. 
Sharpe also gave an account of Mr. Harris's new 
work on the standards of the Egyptian towns, con- 
taining the curious discovery of the list of towns 
contributing to the cost of each temple. Some of 
the standards Mr. Harris has been able to identify 
with the names of the towns. They are all arranged 
in geographical order from Nubia to Memphis, and 
Sais in the Delta. 2. A letter was read from Pro- 
fessor Rafn, of Copenhagen, stating that the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries had in view the 
publication of a new critical edition of the im- 
portant Saga relating to the inhabitants of the 
Orkneys. 3. A letter was read from Mr. Sinyanki, 
complaining of the want of cheap and comfortable 


| entertainment for travellers in Jerusalem, and 
_ hoping that the attention of proper parties might 


be drawn to the circumstance. 4. Mr. Ainsworth 
read a paper by Dr. Grotefend, ‘On the Plan and 
Destination of the Editices of Nimrud, according to 


' the Specifications in Mr. Layard’s work.’ Dr. 


Grotefend’s two papers entered largely into details 
concerning the destination of the various edifices 
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mythology of the Assyrians from a primeval 
worship of the starry hosts, with their golden 
chariots and their leaders, to Baal, the leader of 
the most perfect chariot, imaged in the well-known 
circles which are so variously modified. The doctor 
then distinguished six tutelar deities; that of the | 
nation, Nit or Nisroch; that of the country, 
Astarte ; that of the king, Nerig or Neugal; that | 
of the palace, Ani or Ana-Meleck; that of the 
town, Dayyad, ‘ the hunter,’ the Assyrian Hercules 
or Sandok ; and that of the provinces, Aitenk. | 
These Dr. Grotefend described at length in their 
relation to scriptural and historical references, as 


and ea of Nimrud, and developed va 
} 


| 
well as to the explanation of the various emblems | 
by which their sculptured figures are accompanied. | 
Allusion was also made to the fish-god, Dagon, | 
which occurs only once, to various other inferior 
deities and religious emblems, and to the intro- 
duction of fire-worship at a later period. These 
papers are to be followed by a further memoir, in 
which the mythology of the Assyrians as thus 
developed is to be shown in its explanation of the 
names of the Assyrian and Babylonian kings. 





ETH NoLoGcicaL.— June 9th.—Sir B. C. Brodie, 
Bart., President, in the chair. ‘On the Romanish 
Language in Switzerland and the Tyrol,’ by Dr. 
William Freund. The great historical struggle in 
which the modern German and the ancient Roman 
spirit has been for centuries engaged has affected 
politics, laws, morals, and literature. The Roman 
spirit has impregnated the Germanic race in the | 
north of the old Roman empire, while the Ger- | 
man spirit has penetrated through the nations of 
Roman origin. The antagonism between the two 
languages continues to the present day in the field | 
where they come in contact, as in the ancient 
Retia, the modern Grisons, and the Tyrol. When 


. + ¢ | 
on a journey through Switzerland we proceed from | 


Chur, the chief town of the Grisons, to the village 
of Ems, (about as far as from St. Paul's to West- 
minster Abbey.) we are startled to hear, instead of 
German, a popular language which is neither Ger 
man, Italian, nor French. We leave Ems, and hear 
German again in Reichenau ; but in the next vil- 
lage, Bonaduz, we have again the unintelligible 
language, which is frequently termed Patois. In 
the ‘ Phil. Trans.’ 1776, is an account of this lan- 
guage, by Joseph Planta, Esq., F.R.S., a native of 
the Grisons, in which the author expresses his opi- 
nion of the origin of the language, viz.—that it is 
the ancient language of the Etrurians, which they 
introduced into that region on their immigration 
from Italy, in the fifth century p.c. This opinion 
Mr. Planta brought with him, and it is still 
cherished with great national pridein the Grisons. 
The researches of Conradi, Dieffenbach, Diez, and 
Fuchs, show that this language of the Grisons is 
not the ancient Etrurian, but, like the present lan- 
guages of Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, and Wal- 
lachia, is a branch of the Latin tongue. These 
eminent philologists, however, differ as to the 
degree of relationship to the Latin. Thus Dieffen- 
bach and Fuchs consider the language of the 
Grisons, or the Raeto-Romanish, as a daughter 
of the Latin, while Diez deems it to be a grand- 
daughter or relation one degree removed. There 
are several idioms of this language, —the chief, 
however, are the Lower Engadine, the Upper 
Engadine, and the Oberland. Geography and 
history direct the philologist to the heights of 
the southern half of the Grisons, where the 
isolated population could keep the remains of the 
Roman language more free from Teutonic influ- 
ences than could the inhabitants of the Northern 
sart, where the German language has for centuries 
loam encroaching, and has, indeed, in whole val- 
leys supplanted the old language. In these heights, 
therefore, we may expect to find the older forms 
of the language as they existed in former centuries, 
and therefore more resembling the original ones. 
The Engadine contains about 8000 words. of 
which eight-tenths are Roman, one-tenth German, 
and one-tenth of unknown origin. The Oberland 
contains about 12,000 words, of which six-tenths 
are Roman, three-tenths German, and one-tenth 


| or popular language of the Romans. 


fieuc, or fo; and the Wallachian ok. 


unknown. To discuss these in detail would require 
a voluminous work. I shall request your attention 
only to a few prominent facts. The first word of 
the Romanic translation of the New Testament is 
of especial interest to the philologist. The Cudesch 
of the Lower Engadine and the Cudisch of the 
Oberland is the Latin coder, which is the only 


_word for book in all the dialects of the Reto- 


Romanic, the Latin woid liber being non-existent. 
In the Wallachian the word is Karta (Latin charta), 


_ the Latindiber not being found. Every scholar knows 


the difference between the Lingua Latina, or culti- 
vated written language, and the Lingua Romana, 
The classical 
Latin 0s oris (mouth) has given way to the vulgar 
hucca (literally cheeks); Italian, bocca; Spanish, 
boca ; Portuguese, bocca and boca ; French, bouche ; 


| Reto-Romanic, either according to the oldest form 
| bucca, or also bocca and buccha. 


Nor do the Reto- 
Romanic languages possess the classic Latin iqnis 
(fire), but only the stronger focus (literally fire-place 
or hearth); Italian, fuoco ; Spanish, fuego; Portu- 
guese, fogo; French, feu; Reto-Romanic, fueg, 
Dr. Freund 
proceeded at some length to exhibit the peculiarities 
of these vocabularies, and to point out old gramma- 
tical forms. He hopes to awaken the attention of 
those scholars who visit Switzerland, while sur- 
rounded by the wonders of Alpine scenery, to hear 
and study for themselves the last venerable sounds 
of that ancient tongue before it shall have succumbed 
to the fate of all earthly things, and its tones have 


_ died away and become extinct for ever. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m. 

Chemical, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday.—Horticultural, 3 p.m. 

Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 
Zoological, 9 p.m. — 

Wednesday. —Microscopical, 8 pm. 

R. 8. Literature, 8} p.m. 

Thursday.— Numismatic, 7 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 
Friday.—Philological, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.— Royal Botanic, 3} p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


M. NIEMANN, whose style, no less than name, 
proclaim him to be of foreign extraction, exhibits a 
View on the Conway, North Wales (369), of artistic 
arrangement and sober colouring. The foreground 
of Trampers crossing a Moss (543) is richer and 
warmer, but the unbroken horizon and _ large 
expanse of watery air have a bald effect, which is 
not desirable, even if true. 
wich (1137), is a view more boldly arranged than 
clearly and firmly painted; the broad lights and 
shades fall in an interesting way, but the drawing 
is too indistinct in many of the near parts. 

Mr. T. F. Marshall wants spirit and invention 
in bis Olirer Goldsmith reading (198); still more so 
in the Emigration (1259), where the expressions 
are too self-evident and the events uninteresting, 





The Fish-market, Nor- | 
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of the subject: hotest 


Mr. Lucy has treated The P 
Lady Russell (14) with a « ‘ 
worthy the solemnity 


nence of its merits, however, suggests shorteoaime 
and so much has been done. that we fed ae 
more 


might yet have been accompli 
look combined more tenderne 
sorrow, and the lord's added more suffering to i+ 
forced composure. The artist has only Seer 
conveying all the meaning he wished ia 
group from Tennyson's Dora (527 


shed had the lady's 
ss with its subdued 


In the 


) there is no lack 
’ e s { Ac 
of expression, the tale is told only too forcibly oer 


some unnecessary severities of costume and de. 
meanour substitute the pathetic for the painful 
The spectator, unless charined into pity rate 
away from unmitigated distress. tae 

In The Lust Load (614), by F. Goodall. one 
feeling of gaiety and happiness prevails: but the 
subject is scattered, and the painting in many 
points washy and weak. Mr. E. A. Goodall shows 
also a want of firmness in parts of the Jnterior 
(433), which is neither so strong nor gay as usual 
Miss Goodall represents herself well in the Black. 
berry Gatherers (422). me 

Mr. Ausdell’s strongest picture this year must 
be considered the Sheep- Wash ing, Isle of Skw 
(1095), where, notwithstanding the excellent wool- 
painting, we miss the vigorous struggle and over. 
whelming splash which make up the gist of this 
pastoral comedy. In the Cattle Fair (284) the 
heads of the Galloways are perfect in life-like ex. 
pression as well as drawing; in other parts the 
subject is almost too scattered for its strength. 

Mr. J. Reed has made an ingenious grouping of 
colour in his Attempt at Venetian harmony (435), 
which fails of the expected brilliapey, chiefly from 
want of a proper distribution of each tint in its 
own lights and darks, partly also from the long 
uniform balcony behind, which deadens the whole 
picture. 

The Hagar (413), which looms fearfully over the 
doorway of the West Room, is the crowning piece, 
and we hope the ne plus ultra of the style which 
Mr. Armitage has been pursuing; powerful from 
its bold drawing, but spoiled by its alternate fits 
of violent and weak colouring. The type of Hagar 
which art has been so long content to accept from 
the gentle and graceful Guercino, is ill exchanged 
for this lowering ghoule of the desert. The Moy- 
dalen (286) of Mr. H. W. Phillips adds mystery t 
its stern asceticism, and inspires the awe without 
the fanatical horror of devotion. 7 

Another follower of the Eastlake School, besides 
Mr. Le Jeune, is Mr. W. C. T. Dobson, who has this 
year made considerable advance. Weiss, however, 
a propriety of feeling in some of these works, whe re 
the intention is nevertheless most excellent. The 
Christian Pilgrim (140) is unmeaning as an alle- 
gory ; and, in drawing, the expedient of —_ 
one of the child's legs light and the other dark a 
failed, for the right seems nearer than the left ; yet 


but the 


the general effect is agreeable if we are not asked 


though the painting of the former is clear and firm. | 
The two figures, A Russian Peasant Woman (720) | 


and Nu rae in Russian Costume (SS] ), by Professor 


A. Zelenski, are pleasingly arranged and interest- | 


ing in design, though of unequal strength in colour. 

Passing to secular subjects, we have a careful 
and elegant rendering of a Scene from Hamlet (530), 
by Mr. A. O'Neil, which, though it may not im- 


inspection ; the sobriety of tone being more effective 
than the florid group from Esther in last vear’s 
Academy. ‘ 

In Mr. Solomon's Scene from Le Tartuffe (1100), 
the gaudiness of dress and furniture distracts the 
eye from the expression, which would be far from 
inadequate, were not the accessories too brilliant. 
The latter, however, are perfect as to study, down 
to the reflections of the mirror, the Louis Quatorze 
ornaments of the table, and the dresses. The Gri- 
sefte (618) suffers at present from the too prominent 
vermilion on her cheeks and fingers: but time, 
which destroys the natural roses too quickly, will 


_ doubtless have the effect of sobering these also. 


. > ' Pr 
| has indeed some touches of a firmer manne 


| Crabbe would have rejoiced in su 


, distance, and is altogether a ple 
mediately strike the eye, gains upon it by repeated | 


to explain the picture. Miriam (420) 184 it 
head, with too much smoothness and cy aA 
perfectly pleasing ; the Mater Dolorosa (1136) hae 
the same characteristics. a 
The Scotch school, in its looseness of drawing 
but warmth and mellowness of colour, 1 TEP 
sented by Mr. R. M‘Innes, in his Highlest ona 
(212) and On the Firth of Forth (94°). The ie 
asing study. 
: rue almost 
A country specimen of genre, true SV” 
severity in its matter-of-fact earnestness, * © 
seen in Mr. G. B. O'Neill's The Foundling (ve 
ch a person 
of his muse, which shows much ease ae 
the faces and attitudes of the poner agen - 
The true spirit of art is here, though nit 
and variety have yet to extend and refine it. with 
Another Scottish artist, Mr. Faed, ap per tage 
the Patron and Patroness's Vist © ch cter 
School (474), almost as good as the last - ene tricks 
and amusing and clever in the attitudes 4 7 
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;' Mr, Rankley’s Zugene Aram (298) does not match 
two last either in spirit or truth, though 
poser notice for its care and labour. 

A figure, not too formal to be in keeping with 
its subject, nor too minute and exact in the handling 
ot affected, is to be seen in Undine (225), by Mr. 
T. Sampson; W 
feature, and th 


weird and unea 


rather an objection to the 


e happily caught expression of the 
rthly, yet winningly beautiful eyes, 


are exactly what we look for in Undine, and make ; 


this subject one of the most successful in its 
cular style that it has been our lot to record. 
The portrait (974) may - from the same original, 
is not nearly so good. 
the four ies, typified by Mr. Brocky (235, 
922, 329, and 404), are as remarkable studies of 
colour as good drawing; and where the former is 
not quite successful, the failure is yet useful. The 
artist's tendency to mellowness of tone has put the 
frst and last, the Spring and Winter, a little out 
of harmony, as is at once evident ; though it is to 
be observed that many of the pictures on the west 
wall of the middle room suffer from an unusual 
glare of light. 
~ Arival to Mr. Ausdell in the truth and accuracy 
of wool-painting is to be found in Mr. Keyl, whose 
groups of sheep (617 and 619) are excellent. The 
Friends (1105) has a stiffness of arrangement 
which reminds us of a style long out of fashion in 
England, since the better taste has arisen of pre- 
ferring a background of landscape to everything 
else in the grouping of animals. 
Mr. T. Earl's Run on the Bank (389) has all his 
truth and spirit, with a good deal of mature and 
richeolour. Philosophy (1116), by Mr. W. Huggins, 


consists of a donkey and goat very cleverly painted. | 
Nor should be omitted the notice of a clever | 


picture nearly adjoining, by Mr. T. Brooks, repre- 
senting a middy Relating the perils of a first long 
crwise (1106) to his listening family, and still more 
interested fair neighbour, simply and feelingly 
treated, both as to the main points and the ingenious 
and natural by-play. 








MUSIC. 


Sieyon Bettini, who tried his fortune in London 
sme three or four seasons ago, appeared at HER 
Mayesty’s THEATRE on Tuesday in Ernani. He 
sing with energy, but wants refinement and feel- 
ing. He was, however, much applauded, and took 
pains to deserve success. A new grand ballet is 
snuouneed to be produced on Tuesday, and a new 
“ager is to appear during the ensuing week, of the 
name of De Bassini. . : 
site ora Tuas Oras on Talay 
“as oMfoctivels te oy L Elisir d’ Amore, was 
seine col A seg wr y almost a new com- 
bet the tons a ; bs ~~ the Dule amara, 
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tremulous kind as that of M. ae. < ‘ vie pu 
Pyare bot Madame. ngri, t 10ugh not 
ddibtdis'ena a ; 0 tone. Her cadences were very 
maint wes M r ect, and her natural archness of 
he indestock sags to the coquettish character 
“evel od made a genuine impression 
and her success Saal 1e applause was tumultuous, 
lini ming and actol ee, polrigen _ Signor Barto- 
He has an rome cd with great spirit as Belcore. 
quire greater eat voice, and will doubtless soon 
rarni’s Nemoniny w, in the use of it. Signor Gal- 
bis Bleing. He tre ball hones improvement upon 
*weetly throughout orl pene ier but sang very 
*preciation or ae i ha thoughtful and correct 
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well be conceived oe genuine comedy that can 
‘travaganza are; us exuberant drollery and 
Aadience in fl ate pegea comic, and kept the 
bow ne sinued laughter. The opera, as 
The seventh’ ory truly to be enjoyed. 
¥aé held at the of the PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS 
over Square Rooms on Monday 
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evening. Mozart's splendid symphony in G@ minor 
was given with the finest effect. Herr Pauer, who 
is a pianist of unquestioned eminence, played 
Beethoven's concerto in G with admirable intelli- 
gence and discriminating taste. His execution is 
clear, brilliant, and certain; his style vigorous 
and masculine ; he was most warmly applauded. 
Cooper's performance of Spohr’s labyrinthine con- 
certo for the violin was most masterly and finished. 
Madame Castellan did not appear to advantage 
in either the duett or trio in which she sang. 
Formes would have sung better had he placed some 
restraint upon his powers. Noise is not essential in 
music of any kind. 

Sims Reeves took a benefit at Drury LANE on 
Monday, and had a bumper for his pains. That 
he can sing well if he chooses, and when he chooses, 
‘fall England” can testify. He proved it abun- 
dantly on this occasion, His £lvino is too well 
known to need anything beyond a passing notice. 
He never sang the music better. Clara Novello, 
as Amina, created a very considerable sensation by 
her bold and fluent delivery of the florid airs with 
which she had to deal. She was enthusiastically 
applauded. As an actress she is not particularly 
striking. 

Mr. Sims Reeves and Clara Novello again sang 
together with great éclaut at a concert given on 
Wednesday, at Willis’s Rooms, by Stgnor Tom- 
MASO Rovepino, a gentleman of very long and 
high standing in London as a teacher of music, 
The ‘Ah! perdona,’ from Mozart’s ‘La Clemenza 
di Tito,’ was charmingly sung. 

Mr. OsporNne’s Concert, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms on Monday, was very numerously attended. 
A MS. sonata for pianoforte and violoncello, of his 
own, Was among the principal features of the pro- 
gramme, and was very much applauded. Several 
classical pieces were performed. 

A grand Mornixc Concert was given at the 
same Rooms the following morning, by Messrs. 
Millon, Pratten, and Hausmann. It was upon a 
large scale, and well attended. Jetty Trettz, Rei- 
chart, and Staudig] were the chief vocalists. Sivori 


and Mr. E. Bache, a rising pianist, played solos, | 


as did Mr. Hausmann on the violoncello, and Prat- 
ten on the flute. A MS. overture, by Mr. Millon, 
was extremely well received. 

The Musica Unron held their fifth morning 
concert at Willis’s Rooms the same day. Herr 
Pauer’s performance of Mozart’s fantasia in C 
minor, and Vieuxtemp’s execution of Tartini’s 
famous ‘ Devil’s Sonata,’ were each of them most 
masterly. The posthumous quintett in B flat by 
Mendelssohn was finely given. 

We regret extremely to hear that a sudden and 
severe illness occasioned the absence of Miss Louisa 
Pyne from Mr. Osborne’s concert on Monday. We 
sincerely trust this amiable and accomplished young 
lady will soon be restored to us. 





The attraction of Le Juif Errant is beginning to 
flag at the Grand Opera at Paris ; and the Hugue- 
nots, Der Freischiitz, and other stock operas, have 
reappeared in the bills. Amongst the novelties 
talked of are an opéra comique by the Prince de 
la Moskowa, and at the Théatre de l'Opéra Comique 
a grand five-act opera by an almost unknown mu- 
sician at the Académie. 

M. P. A. Fiorentino is writing for the fewilleton 
of the ‘ Constitutionnel’ some amusing communica- 
tions respecting London. us 
and the drama, ends with—‘‘ Grande et derniére 
nouvelle. Jenny Lind est A Londres! Ah! si elle 
veut chanter seulement six fois, Her Majesty's 
79 


Theatre est sauvé! 





THE DRAMA. 


THE powers of Herr Devrient as an actor of the | 
higher tragic drama, were on Thursday evening, at 
Sr. JAMEs'’© THEATRE, submitted to the test in his | 


performance of Hamlet. ; 
take rank as an accomplished and intelligent actor 
of good melo-draina, his previous appearances had 
proved. Whether he could sustain a higher flight, 
many—ourselves among the number—were dis- 


His last letter, on music | 


That he was entitled to | 


posed to doubt, Still we should gladly bave seen 
cause to alter our opinion, and to join in the ac- 
claim which had heralded Herr Devrient from his 
Dresden admirers, as a fully adequate representa- 
tive of what is at once Shakspeare’s master-piece, 
and the most difficult character to portray in the 
whole range of the drama. This, however, we 
have not done. Devrient’s J/amlet is an artistic 
and well-studied performance, but it is distin- 
guished by no peculiar originality of conception, 
and from beginning to end displays none of those 
flashes of genius, which we look for in performers 
of the first class. As we said in our first notice of 
these performances, Devrient never loses himself 
in his part ; consequently his impersonations never 
carry us along ina current of irresistible sympathy, 
| which all great acting does, but are looked at coldly 
as so many studies, marked, no doubt, by great 
intelligence and accomplishment, but altogether 
wanting in unity and completeness. ‘This is espe- 
cially the case with his Hamlet. Its prevailing 
defect, to our minds, is this, that he makes the 
Prince not merely dejected, but so dejected as 
to appear almost abject. This is betrayed in 
Devrient’s look and deportment from his first 
entrance on the stage, and weakens the sym- 
pathy which would otherwise be felt for //am- 
let's position,—with his ambition blighted, his 
hopes in love cut off, his affectionate faith ina 
mother’s goodness rudely shaken, in addition to 
his natural grief for the loss of a most dear father. 
As Devrient shows him, he is not the wreck of the 
high-hearted, brilliant youth of noble presence, 
who was ‘“ the glass of fashion and the mould of 
| form,” but a man who at no time could have por- 
sessed the innate strength and gallantry of spirit 
which //amlet, as drawn by Shakspeare, retains to 
the last, despite his melancholy, and the irresolution 
inevitable in a mind naturally prone to overthink 
all subjects, from a desire to decide justly on all, 
placed under circumstances of extreme perplexity. 
This want of elevation and manliness is unpleasantly 
felt throughout, and mars the effect of much that 
is in other respects excellent. Partly, we presume, 
from this mistake as to the dominant tone of the 
character, and partly from that consciousness of 
self, which leads Devrient astray in nearly every 
point where the deeper emotions are concerned, 
his treatment of the scene with the Ghost appears 
to us to be peculiarly objectionable. Who can doubt 
that during such a narration as that of the murdered 
| king, Hamlet's eyes would have been rivetted to 
the spectre, and that he would have drunk in that 
‘eternal blazon’ in silent and rooted awe. Instead 
of this, however, throughout the whole scene 
Devrient scarcely looks towards the Ghost, and 
keeps up a continuous agitation of face and body, 
mingled with sobs and broken murmurs of sym- 
pathy and horror, all which might be very natural 
afterwards, when meditating on the cireum- 
stances of atrocity which are so strangely revealed, 
but are quite out of place at sucha time. While, 
however, we were disappointed generally with the 
performance, there were many points which it was 
impossible not to admire. ‘or example, the 
assumption of madness in the scenes with Ophelia 
and others was brought out with great ability, 
and with more distinctness than is usual on the 
English stage, and cleared away many of the diffi- 
culties in which these scenes are involved for want 
of such an interpretation, Devrient’s management 
of this part of the character, indeed, shuws consum- 
mate skill. The wistful vacancy of eye and drooping 
feebleness of the muscles of the mouth were full of 
expression, which might well have misled those 
around him. In these details, and in the avoidance 
of all noise and exaggeration, his performance 
would form a useful study to our own actors. So, 
too, in the advice to the players, a new effect, and 
| one which throws an agreeable light on the text, 











was afforded by addressing to the players those 
parts of his speech only which contain instructions, 
'and to his friend J/oratio those which consist 
‘of his own reflections. We might instance 
many other details, all showing the exercise of a 
discriminating taste and careful study, and lifting 
the impersonation to a high rank, if not to one so 
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high as Devrient’s admirers claim for it. Of the 
rest of the performance much cannot be said. 
Frau Flindt wants force for such a part as Gertrude, 
and she makes heraltogether too woeful a personage ; 
and Frau Scheefer scarcely comes up to the level 
of our common stage Ophelias. Most certainly she 
suggested none of the distingnishing beauties of 
that exquisite part. The other parts were respect- 
ably filled, and the language was declaimed in a way 
which showed that it was, at least, fully under- 
stood and felt. From Herr Birnstill, so admirable 
in his native dramas, we expected a vigorous 
rendering of the First Gravedigger: instead of this, 
however, he proved singularly ineffective, acting 
as though he had no perception either of the pecu- 
liar humour of the part, or of the important con- 
trast which it is meant to create in the churchyard 
scene. A word of praise is due to Kroitzheim’s 
Ghost, which was most poetically treated in dress 
and action. In the small part of the first player, 
too, great effect was produced by the beautiful de- 
clamation of Herr Schaefer, which had more variety 
and depth than that of any other performer. The 
transition from the actor, lost in the excitement 
of his part, to the humble manager. taking the in- 
structions of his patron, showed the true artist. 
No small part of the pleasure afforded by this 
representation lay in the wonderful translation by 
Schlegel—for wonderful it truly is, in its closeness 
not only to the meaning but to the very music of 
Shakspeare’s verse—and in the pride of hearing 
the familiar poetry of our own stage delivered to 
usin the language of a noble nation. The per- 
formance is to be repeated, and all who love 
Shakspeare should avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of seeing how Germany deals with our great 
poet. 

A new five-act play has been produced by Mr. 
Buckstone at the Haymarker; but we cannot 
speak of its success without some measure of 
regret. It is entitled The Found/ings, and, being 
compounded of two impossible stories, is, like much 
of the author's acting and peculiarity of speech, 
utterly unlike anything in nature. The plot is 
borrowed from Captain Marryatt's novel of ‘Japhet 
in Search of a Father ;’ and for those who can laugh 
at a running fire of commonplace witticisms, not 
unmixed with vulgarity—and we find many such 
in an English audience—there is plenty of fun 
throughout. We must, however, make honourable 
mention ot two characters-—an aristocratic fop and 
a smooth-faced raseal in hypocritical black, which 
are personated with admirable point by Mr. Leigh 
Murray and Mr. Keeley. ‘These are portraits 
which no one should miss seeing. 

We had occasion to notice some time since a 
drama in eight acts, we have just been speaking of 
a farce in five acts, and we have now to introduce 
an entirely new invention—a phantasm in three 
dramas, called The Vampire—produced on Monday 
at the Princess's by Mr. Bourcicault. That the 
author of so excellent a comedy as London Assur- 
ance should descend to the concoction of a myth of 
electro-lighted ghosts and murderers, and introduce 
himself as a candidate for histrionic honours in the 
part of the sanguinary hero himself, is very 
much to be regretted. Mr. Bourcicault’s Vampire is 
intended to out-horror the horrors of The Corsican 
Brothers ; and we will do him the justice to state 
that, in this respect, its success is unequivocal. 
We object to ghost stories at all times; but to 
give representations of the shrouded dead rising 
bodily from the tomb, in a manner of which there 
is no authentic record save in the miracles of 
God's Holy Bible, is little less than—blasphemy. 


Lola Montes having met with less success than 
she expected as a danseuse in America, has appeared 
with great effect as an actress, in a new historical 
drama, Lola Montes in Bavaria. The king, barons, 
courtiers, Jesuits, artists, and populace, are made 
dramatis persone. The piece is nightly repeated 
at the Broadway Theatre with immense success: 
and the actress is going to other cities with her new 
drama of real life. A New York critic, who says 
that she has ‘ bit on the mght thing,’ advises her, 
when Bavaria is used up, to give continuations,— 
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Lola Montes in London, in America, &c., promis- 
ing her a fortune of 100,000 dollars in two years. 

Several European artistes of distinction are in the 
States at present, Miss Davenport, Mdlle. Parodi, 
Anna Thillon, Madame Bishop, M. Bochsa. Miss 
C, Hayes is in Canada, where she is most popular ; 
on her entry into Toronto she was eseorted to her 
hotel by the mayor and a committee of gentlemen. 
~ Mdile. Fanny Ellsler, the danseuse, is about to 
be married to Dr. Hahn, a physician of Hamburg. 
In her marriage agreement she has stipulated that 
she retains the name of Fanny Ellsler. 

As usual, at this ‘dead season’ of Parisian life, 
the Paris theatres display but little activity. The 
only novelty the week has produced is a grand 
melodrama, called Les Nuits de la Seine, at the 
Theatre de la Porte Saint-Martin. It is by M. 
Fournier, an able melodramatic provider. It is 
full of all manner of improbabilities, and is highly 
spiced with the usual ultra-villany and ultra-virtue. 
It is very successful. 

Balzac’s posthumous play, Mercadet le faiseur, 
now performing at the Lyceum under the title of 
Speculation, was enacted the other night in Paris 
at the Gymnase for the hundredth time, 

Ponsard’s new tragedy, Ulysse, was advertised 
for Thursday at the Franeais, and will be noticed 
in our next, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dresden, June 10th, 1852. 

DRESDEN is one of the quietest and pleasantest 
places of residence in allGermany. One lives in an 
atmosphere of literature and art,—art in all its 
branches, music, the drama, painting, old masters 
and new masters. The ideal and the intellectual 
here hold their reign. During the last week a tem- 
porary abdication has, however, been made in favour 
of the more material things of life; in short, the 
** Landes-Thier und Producten-Schau” (Cattle and 
Agricultural Implement Show), which has been 
held here, has filled the mind and thoughts of every 
one in and around Dresden. The Silesian, Bohe- 
mian, and Leipzig railways poured in their thou- 
sands of passengers daily, and the crowds brought 
by the diligences, omnibuses, and Elbe steamers, 
helped to swell the number. Every hotel was filled 
to overflowing, and the kindness of good-natured 
friends was, I imagine, considerably taxed in the 
articles of lunch and dinner. The beer alone which 
was consumed in those four days (three being 
devoted to the show and one to the auction) would 
have, I think, sufficed to float the far-famed Ger- 
man fleet. The only difference in this cattle show 
from our own gatherings of portly country gentle- 
men and fatted beeves, consists in the lottery at- 
tached to it. In the ground appropriated to the 
show several small booths were erected for the sale 
of lottery tickets; of these seventy thousand, at a 
shilling each, were disposed of, one-tenth of the 
proceeds being devoted to the expenses of the ex- 
hibition, the remaining nine-tenths to the purchase 
of animals and implements, live and dead stock. 
to be raffled for on the last day of the show. There 





were thirteen hundred and eleven prizes, which in- | 


cluded many animals of considerable value. The 
weather was intensely hot. the thermometer vary- 
ing from 85° to 90° in the shade. I took the 
opportunity of visiting the picture gallery on one 
of these days, and with great pleasure observed 
crowds of peasants and country people, some in 
their singular costumes, wandering through it. 
The work of copying goes on very diligently. 
counted in one day fifty different pictures under- 
going this operation, and amongst them some of the 
gems of the collection. I must say, however, many 
of the artists exhibited more courage than modesty 
in their choice of subjects. ’ 

Gutzkow has left us for the summer months, and 
is now in Paris; and Auerbach, who has just 
finished a story called ‘ Eine Erzihlung der Schwur- 
richter’ (a tale of the jurymen), is gone to Switzer- 
land ; he will remain on his way for some time in 
Nordstettin, the village which is the scene of his 
‘ Black Forest Tales.’ It is to be hoped that his 
undisturbed leisure there will be employed in giving 
birth to a new series of those pictures of country 
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life and manners, in which his Pen is certain) 
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without a rival in Germany. Amongst th 
publications here, I may mention a littie boo ea 
the ‘ Pestalozzi Album ;’ it consists of y K called 
tales, contributed gratis by a great the ft 
resident authors of Dresden, and some fon . ae 
parts of Germany. The proceeds of the 94 ry “al 
work are to be handed over to the aa 
Verein, an institution which undertakes the ig 
tenance and education of the orphan children of 
Saxon teachers. Amongst the contributors ps 
the names of Auerbach, Gutzkow, Kohl Julius 
Hammer, and poor Robert Reineck, whose untimely 
death I mentioned to you some months ago. A 
work called the ‘ Devrient Novellen,’ purporting 
to be a series of biographical stories, with the famene 
actor Ludwig Devrient for their hero. has i 
appeared ; it is full of bad writing and groundless 
anecdotes, and will I am sure find no readers 
beyond those attracted by the title-page. Mosen. 
thal, author of Deborah, announces a new one-act 
drama as ready for the press. It has been a sub- 
ject of wonder to me, in these dratma-translat. 
ing days, in which our theatres seem to derive 
almost all their plays from foreign sources, that 
the drama of Deborah has never found its way 
to the English stage; it is full of dramatic 
interest, displaying the fierce storms of passion in 
strongest contrast with the calm beauty of real love. 
A portrait of Mendelssohn, said to be good, both asa 
work of art and as a likeness, from the pencil of 
Professor Hensel in Berlin, has just been added 
the King of Prussia’s ga'lery of portraits of knights 
of the order of Civil Service (Civil Verdienstsorden), 
In the same town a merchant, named Liebmann, 
last year formed a considerable collection of pro- 
ductions of German industry for exportation te 
America and East India; the result of his specula- 
tion having been successful, he this year proposes 
a venture of modern pictures and works of art. 
He has already brought together a considerable 
number of paintings, comprising tableaux de genre, 
landscapes, flower pieces, &c. The ‘ Deutsches 
Kunstblatt’ rejoices at this market opened for 
young and perhaps struggling artists. I must sy, 
however, I distrust the advantages of the plan; ! 
think unless the merchant is both sound in taste 
and conscientious in his selection, that his patronag 
will be more likely to encourage bad artists in this 
country, and foster bad taste in other lands, than 
to give any real assistance to deserving genius oF 
industry. , 
Madame Sontag intends to rest from her winter 
campaigns at Ems, where she will remain tr é 
short time to recruit, and then proceed to Ame rica 
and Mexico, to make what we here in Germany 
call a ‘kunstreise.’ Emigration is still progressing 
in full vigour, and I fear the ‘exodus’ of Ireland 
and the exodus of Germany keep a tolerably equ 
pace. Ina Nassau paper I see that the whole paris 
of Niederfischbach, as the Germans prettily —", 
it, “wanders away” collectively, and tat pot 
certain day all their fixed and immovable propery, 
valued at about 2000/. sterling, including ew 
. : ; arable land, with buudings 
meadow, garden, and arable land, ge 
and pasturage, will be set up te public piso 
These ‘auswanderungen’ are often very he Rhine 
scenes. I remember once travelling down the heir 
to Rotterdam with just such a community oe” 
way to America. They were carry!ng with —— 
their belongings and associations, their old parr 
old habits, customs, and prejudices; or of 
and lawyers, ministers of peace and ye ng 
‘fe: their aged sires tottering to thelr 8° 
strife ; their aged sires tot “a? all the world am 
and their innocent children, with all thew » wer 
the world’s hard trials before them ; but the? 
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going away with hope for the a for th 
° ya . sense ur) a. 
trials smooth, and a bitter sense of PJ and ba 


bd - “Ur seine oar, 
past, which checked every rising taf 
wi? ee >» ever-recurmng rege 4 
extinguished the ever-r ” The sums We 
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homes they had left for ever. sams 

"eS a - ing of Be varia, has expe f 
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for paintings and sculptures, > 
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It must be remembered that 


ria. 
—— nets patronage of art has been 
te effected by savings from his income, and 
at ilst lying under the imputation of being 


iserly and money-loving sovereigns 


tmi 
ri “heady ‘on in reality denying himself for 


rtherance of art, and for the adornment of his 
I with treasures which the Medicis might 
have envied him. 
—_—_—_—_ 








VARIETIES. 


Flectric Phenomena.—At a recent sitting of the 
French Academy, M. Biot communicated the fol- 
lowing interesting account of some very curious 
electrical phenomena in Paris. ‘The circumstances 
were brought before him by a young gentleman 
who was the subject of the phenomena, and in 
whose veracity he has the greatest confidence. 
“JT was walking home,” says the latter, ‘‘on the 
evening of the 17th of May, and was close to my 
house, when, at the corner of the Rue de Grenelle, 
an extremely loud thunder-clap, with an immediate 

pect of heavy rain, made me quicken my steps. 
I had not advanced fifty paces when a second 
thunder-clap, accompanied by lightning and rain, 
caused me torun. Instantaneously I perceived my- 
self to be enveloped by so powerful a light that my 
eyes ached considerably, and at the same moment 
my hat was hurled from my head, although there 
was nota breath of wind. The pain in my eyes 
became so great that I was apprehensive of being | 
struck blind: but the rain, which now fell in tor- 
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THE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY, 


72, LOMBARD STREET; anp 24, CONNAUGHT TERRACE, LONDON. 
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from all doubt and anxiety as to the future. 
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The Policies of this Company being rnDIsprTaBLE (in terms of the Deed of Constitution duly registered), are TRANS 
FERABLE SECURITIES, their validity not being dependant, as in the case of ordinary Policies, upon the import of past 
and perhaps forgotten circumstances, and Ollice Documents, ' 


Used as FAMILY PROVISIONS, they relieve the Assured 
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rents on my head, recovered me very quickly from a 
state of bewilderment which may have lasted seven 
or eight seconds, and I perceived to my great joy 
that my eyesight was unimpaired. I then hastened 
homewards, and soon reached my door. On going 
to bed I took out my watch, and I became then 
aware that the electric fluid had passed through 
the left pocket of my waistcoat. This pocket had 
a hole in the bottom sufficiently large to admit two | 
fingers, and the edges of the hole evinced signs of | 
having been burnt and frayed. The chain to 
which my watch was attached was not damaged, 
but the swivel was destroyed. A gold ring, con- 
fining several trinkets, was severed in five places, 
and the watch-key, which was made of steel plated 
with gold, was carried away, but the gold plating 
wunined perfect. A small silver pocket compass 
had its poles inverted. As to my watch, it did 
hot exhibit any outward signs whatever of injury, 
bat instead of the hands pointing to 11h. 30m., as 
they should have done, they stood at 4h. 45m., 
= the works had stopped. Feeling persuaded 
at the main spring or some other part of the 
watch was broken, I put it down, intending to 
my by to the watch-maker the following day; but 
® ay gat suis tha ihe works were in over 
and that th fr s ad ee _ S were 1n — 
wr . effect of the electric fluid upon them 
a limited to causing the main spring 
wre — - the same pocket with my watch 
pold een allion, in Berlin iron, circled with 
disappeared ‘ é nae key. Both these articles had 
the hole in bogged een doubtless carried through 
felt no other waistcoat pocket. As for myself, 
mine, such dl ae than a stiffness in my 
eee Soom severe issn 
eteeption of my athe ' in nor my clothes, with the 
deetrie fluid. ] me isteoat, showed any sign of the | 
connected with me gare here a circumstance | 
Sderable influence bi “y } er may have had con- | 
residence in Seite, : it ee ectric fluid. During my 
er my shirt ard ee the habit of wearing | 
silk wound a unc er my waistcoat a sash of 
ay not this silk oe = times round my waist. 
¥ money, which _ 1ave acted as an insulator! 
Potket on the <. ‘as ina purse In my trowsers 
Wuched > ap Stme side as my watch, was un- | 
Sched 7 Biot ; f ' i atch, Was un 
Mehetence to this c in ormed the Academy, with 
the Waistcoat, erage that he had seen 
beet cocasioned ty a ; all the etfects which had 
Ast which tho «dng : ectric fluid, he considered 
Ue surprisi 1 had experienced as by far 
Ver submitted ng. The compass and watch-key | 
wae © the inspection of the Academy. | 
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The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 








Ur, ne 
S Ti Sum added | Sum added Sum 
: _ onc to Policyin to Policyin payable at 
Assured Assured. 1841. 1848. fantiy 
£ £ s.a ££ 2: €, Se 6. 
5000 13 yrs. 10 mo 683 6 8 787 10 O 6170 16 8 
*1000 7 years ———— 157 10 0 1157 10 0 
500 1 year ——— ll 5 6 511 56 0 





* Exampie.—At the commencement of the year 1841 a person 
aged 30, took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment for which 
is £264 1s. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 Ils. §d.; but 
the profits being 24 per cent. per annum on the sum insured 
(which is £22 10s. per annum for each £1000) he had £157 10s 
added to the policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insur 
ance is for life. Every information will be afforded on application 
to the Resident Director. 
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(SUERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Persons of all ages, and in every station, may assure with this 
Society, and the assured can reside in any part of Europe, the Holy 
Land, Egypt, Madeira, the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, and in 

most parts of North and South America, without extra charge. 
FIFTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The FIFTH BONUS was declared in January last, and the 
amount varied with the different ages, from 244 to 55 per 
cent. on the Premiums paid, during the last Five years; or from 
£5 to £12 10s. per cent. on the sum assured. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided for, without intrenching on the 
amount made by the regular business, the ASSURED will here- 
after derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, 
at the same time, complete freedom from liability, secured by 
means of an ample Proprietary Capital—thus combining, in the 
same office, all the advantages af both systems. 

The Fund invested for the security and benefit of the Assured 


exceeds £850,0003 and the Income is now upwards of 
£136,000 per annum. 
Every description of Assurance may be effected, and foi any 
sum from £50 to £10,000. 
A copy of the last Report, setting 
Prospectus, can now be obtained of any of the 
or by addressing a line to : ; 
G GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


c 7 ml bl s . . s 
T AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, FLEE! 
4 STREET, LONDON, 3ap June, 1852. . 
NOTICE IS HERERY GIVEN, that in conformity with the 
provisions of the deed of settlement, a General Meeting of Pro- 
prietors will be held at the Socicty's Office, Fleet Street, London, 
on Thursday, the 24th day of June inst., at 120 Clock at noon, pre- 
cisely, to elect Six Directors and One Auditor, when those who 
go out of office by rotation will be proposed for re-election, and 
also for general purposes. 
Ky order of the Directors, ‘te 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 4etuary. 
*.* Business will commence at 12 o'Clock precisely. 


forth full particulars, with a 
Society's agents, 





LIFE ASSURANCE | f bee 


in 1834 


INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO. 
| CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
| affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabilitics on account of life contingencies, as well os 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart- 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any khind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, er can afford 
to its members. : 
P eres or Dividend, is payable half ycarly, in January and 

uly. 


ne a pete 
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CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000, 


The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso- 
ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured complete. , 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- 
provements, 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORKISON, Managing Director. 


National AssURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
7,87. Martin's Prace, Trararcar Squanr, 
Lonpon. 


N.B. - Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director. 





He ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, RkgceEnt's 
. PARK, are open to Visitors dally. The Collection now 
contains upwards of 1500 specimens. including the HIPPOPO- 
TAMUS, presented by H.H. the Viceroy of Egypt, ELEPHANTS, 
RHINOCEROS, GIRAFFES and YOUNG, LEUCORYX and 
YOUNG, ELANDS, BONTEBOKS, CAMELS, ZEBRAS, LIONS, 





TIGERS, JAGUARS, BEAKS, OSTRICHES, and the APTERYX 
presented by the Lieutenant-Governor of New Zealand. All 
Visitore are now admitted to Mr. Gould's Collection of Humming 
Birds, without any extra charge. —The Band of the First Life 
Guards will perform, by permission of Col. Hall, on every 
SATURDAY, at Four o'Clock, until further notice, 


Admission, ls.; on MONDAYS, 6d, 


a ee ee 


NHEAP TEA AND CHEAP COFFEE,— 
' Although we sell black tea at 38. per Ib., and good black 
tea at 3s. 4d., strong coffee at 10d., and fine coffee at Is. per Ib., we 
still say to all who study economy, that 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 
particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the follow 
ing prices :— 


per Ib 
The best CONGOU TERA .occccccccsccccscoveseee Be. Bd 
The best SOUCHONG TEA occcscccccccssscsens 4s. 4d. 
The best GUNPOWDER TEA ..... cc eeeeees sees 68. BA. 
The best old MOCHA COFFER.......--00eeeeeee le. 4d. 
The best WEST INDIA COFFEE .......-ese00+ le. 4d. 
The fine, true, ripe, rich, rare SOUCHONG TEA 
16 MOW OBIY cccccccrcccccccscscecesccencccce 4s. Od. 
The pure, rich, rare GUNPOWDER ,....... coven St. 4. 


Tea or Coffee, to the value of 408., sent CARRIAGE FREE to any 
partof England, by 


PHILLIPS AND CO., 
Tea Merchants, No. 8, KING WILLIAM STREFT, CITY. 





OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
° WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREPT 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services at four guineas 


| eac bh, cash.—260, Oxford Street, pear Hyde Park. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 


of the Right Hon. HENRY LORD LANGDALE, late Master 
of the Rolls. By THOMAS DUPFUS HARDY, Esq., Keeper 
of the Records, Tower. 2 vols. demy Svo, with Portrait. 30s. 

(Iinmediately. 


iI. 


SHAKESPEARE and his TIMES. 


By M. GUIZOT, Author of “ Corneille and his Times.” &vo. 
las. 


WOMAN’S LIFE. 


Author of “ The Birthright.” 3 vols. 


By Eire Carlen, 
(In a few days. 


TV. 


OUR ANTIPODES. By Licut.-Col. Munpy. 


3 vols. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 42s. 


v 


THE FORTUNES OF KELLY 


ODWYER. A Novet. 3 vols. 


vi 


CORNEILLE AND HIS TIMES. 


Hy M. GUIZOT. Svo. lis. 


vit, 
THE MELVILLES. By the Author of 
“John Drayton.” | 3 vols. 
Vitr, 
FILIA DOLOROSA: MEMOIRS of 
the DUCHESS D’ANGOULEME. By the late Mrs ROMER. 


2 vols. 8vyo. is. 
1x 


The LIFE of KING ALFRED the 


GREAT. By Dr. REINHOLD PAULI. Edited by THOMAS 
WRIGHT, Esq., F.S.A.,&c. Svo. lis. 


x. 
A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through 
HUNGARY in 1851. By JAMES BRACE. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty 


POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 





POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 


Hy the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty Pilates. 10s. 6d. 
coloured. (Nearly ready 


POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, His. 


tory of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By MARIA 
CATLOW. Sixteen Plates. 16s. 6d. coloured Ready 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, 
comprising all the Species By THOMAS MOORE, Curator 
of the Botanic Gardens, Chelsea, Author of the “ Handbook 
of Rritish Ferns." With Twenty Plates by Fitch. 10s. éd 
evloured 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA; or, 


Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By MARY ROBERTS. 
With Eighteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured 


POPULAR MINERALOGY, a Familiar Account 
of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY. With 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH SEA-WEEDS, 
comprising all the Species. By the Rev. Dr. LANDS 
ROROUGH, A.L.8. Second Edition. Revised by the Author 
With Twenty-two Plates, by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By AGNEs 
CATLOW. Sccond Edition. Revised by the Author. With 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By 
ADAM WHITE, F.L.S., Assistant in the Zoological Depart- 
ment of the British Museum. With Sixteen Plates, by 1 
WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, F.L.S. 10s. 64. coloured 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, com. 
ing all the HIRDS. Ry P. H. GOSSE, Author of “ The 

Nateralist’s Sojourn in Jamaica.” With Twenty Plates. | 

14s. 6d. coloured. 





POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By 
MARIA FE. CATLOW. With Sixteen Plates by W. WING 
10s. $d. coloured . 


VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS: or. His. | 


tory of Porest Trees, Lichens, Mosses, and neato hy : 
RORERTS. With Twenty Plates. is 64. coloured 


Reeve and Co., 5, Hearietta Street, Covent Ganten. 


ey 
MONUMENT TO THE LATE THOMAS MOORE. 





At an adjourned Meeting, held at Lansdowne House, on Tuesday, the 8th of J une, 1852. 


A Communication having been read from the Earl of Charlemont, stating that it had been resolved at a Meet; 
the Friends and Admirers of the late Thomas Moore, that a Public Monument be raised to him in Dublin, his mex 
city, ’ Live 
It was resolved,— 
1st, That a Subscription be raised in Great Britain in furtherance of that object, and that the followine ; 
appointed a Committee for this purpose :— : ne following persons be 


LorpD SHELBURNE. 
Lorp Joun RUSSELL, 
Lorpd MONTEAGLE. 


Lorp ForrTescre. 
Lorp WIcKLOW. 
Lorp CARLISLE. 


Lorp LanspowneE:, 


Mr. Macart 
Lorp CLARENDON, ay 


Mr. Lonemay, 


2nd. That the Sums so raised shall not be expended until the Designs of the proposed Monument shall —_ 
communicated to this Committee, and approved by them. ” . i shall have been 





Subscriptions will be received at the following houses :—Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand; Messrs. Syrrx Paryt 
and Co., Lombard Street ; Messrs. Herrixzs and Co., St. James’s Street ; Messrs. Lonamay aad Co., Paternoster Boe; 
and Mr. Mcreray, Albemarle Street. . 

Mr. Lon@man has consented to act as Treasurer for the purposes of this Subscription. 

LANSDOWNE, Chairman. 


*," The Committee request that the Subscribers will send their amounts as early as possible, in order that they may 
o be announced in the Newspapers. be 











NEW BOOKS. 





1 


AUSTRIA IN 1848-49; 


BEING A HISTORY OF THE LATE POLITICAL MOVEMENTS IN VIENNA, MILAN, VENICE, AND 
PRAGUE; A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE REVOLUTION IN HUNGARY; anv HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
OF THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 


BY WILLIAM H. STILES, ESQ. 


LATE CHARGE D’AFFAIRES OF THE UNITED STATES AT THE COURT OF VIENNA. 


With Portraits, &c., 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. [Now ready. 


9° 


PROTECTION TO AUTHORS, DRAMATISTS, AND ARTISTS. 
THE LAW OF INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT 
BETWEEN ENGLAND & FRANCE, 
fn Literature, the Drama, and the Sine Arts, 


ANALYZED AND EXPLAINED, WITH A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE COPYRIGHT LAW OF BOTH 
COUNTRIES; THE WHOLE IN ENGLISH & FRENCH. 


BY PETER BURKE, ESQ., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


. Nearly ready 
12mo, i* ’ 


3. 
A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 
LEXICON, 


ON THE BASIS OF THE LARGER GERMAN-LATIN LEXICON 
OF DR. WILLIAM FREUND. 


BY E. A. ANDREWS, LLD. 


New Edition, Improved and Eularged, royal Svo, 21s. 





. : " srdin ib Det 
The knowledge which it contains of the early and later Latin is not to be gathered from ordinary Ls 
| anes."— Atheneum. 4 } 
“It is the best Latin Dictionary that has yet appeared.’’—Literary Gazette. 
** We never saw such a book published at such a price.”—Examiner. 
LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, 169, FLEET STREET. ——_———— 
. 1a}ese x af ° 3 
London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE. of No. 5. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the county of a at the oSet 


of Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS, No. 4, Chandos Strect, Covent Garden. aforesaid); and published »? 


Messrs. REEVE and Oo., No. 5, Heurietta Street, Covent Garden. Saturday, June 19, 1552. 
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